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oon COLMAN, Bly 


Terre jy als, 


r 
Rach ſoftning charm of ndern ed yo prove, 


And all the ner movemants of the ald. — 


mon gifts tiks hb, atem 
Of thoſe who exquiſitaly fool or know #: || // 

-The ill from pleaſure to artrac lun pain, 
And open d thy avetinne af wen, 3 


| Yer ſhall we, 88 Ny at theſe git repine == | 
 Implore cold apathy to feel the heart? 
Would you that ſenſibility reſign ! 
And with thoſe powers of genius would you part? 


An no! my fend ; n nor deem the verſe Heine, 
That weakneſs wrote in Petrarch's gentle train! 
When once he ond at love's unfnvodring ſhrine 
2 pleaſures were not worth one pain. 
DS: | Tas 


EC 1 
Tus dreams of fancy ſoothe the penſive heart: 
For finey ill can tow delights diſpenſe: _ 
The. powers of genius purer Joys impart; | 
For ale. brightens all the ſprings of ſenſe, 
ALIA AOD 14 | 4 
| 6 every mulvsennablod add, 
© Far, far above the groveling crowd to rie- 
Leave the low train of trifling cares behind. 
Aﬀert its birthright and affect the fies! 


o our divine the pride of power to ſcorn ; 
on foftung's littls vanity look don !:! 
Wich nobler gifts," to fairer honours born, '/ 
Than fear, bats aner rand by 


As far cock boon that wy hand . i 
"The worthleſs glare of fortune's train exceeds, 

As yon fair orb, whoſe beam eternal glows, _ 

| Outſhines the tranſient meteor that it feeds, 


To nature, Colman, let thy incenſe riſe, 0 
For much · indebted, much haſt thou to pay z 
For taſte refin'd, for wit correctly wiſe, 
Aud keen nn u-paradiag ray. 
To 


1 
3 


e 
To catch the manners from the various face, 
To paint the nice diverſities of mind, 


The living lines of character to trace, | | 
She gave thee powers, and the the tak afſign'd, 


$8122, ſeine the pen | the ſacred hour departs! | 
Nor, led by kindneſs, longer lend thine ear : 
The tender tale of two ingenuous hearts 
Would rob thee of a moment and a tear, 


J. Laneneans. 


Lon Do, 
Nov. 10, 1764. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
8 this volume may, podlibly 4 falt into 


the handy of ſome who ate unse- 
quainted with the ſtory of Theodoſius and 


Conſtantia, it j thought neceſſary to print it 


a here as related by the $a yo HR 


e was 8 woman of extraors | 
dinary wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a 
father, who having arrived at great riches by 
his own induſtry, took gu in 4 but 
bis money, 21h 


Trop was the younger fon of a de- 
cayed family; of great parts and learning, im- 
proved by a genteel and virtuous education _ _ 
| When he was in the twentieth year of his 
ige he became acquainted with Conſtantia, 

| who had not-then padſed her fifteenth... Ahe 
VVV 


b. vil J. 
lived but a few miles diftant from 10 father's 


houſe, he had frequent opportunities of ſee- 


ing her; and by the advantages of a good 
perſon, and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on her heart as it was impoſſible 


© for. time to efface : He was bimſelf no-leſs 


ſmitten with Conſtantia. A Long ACQUAIN= 
TANCE made them till diſcover new beauties 
in each other, and by degrees raiſed in them 
that mutual paſſion which bad an- —_—_ 
on their following lives, 7 


| Ir unfortunately happened 3 in the 
mid of this intercourſe of love and friend- 
ſhip between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there 
broke out an irreparable quarrel between their 
parents, the one valuing himſelf too much, 
upon his birth, and the other upon his poſ- 
ſeſſions. The father of Conſtantia was ſo in- 
cenſed at the father of Theodoſius, that he 
comzatied an unteaſonable averſion towards 
| 6 23 - his 


t * . | 
3 bum his houſs 
and charged his daughter upon her duty never 
| to ſee him more. In the mean time, to break 
off all communication between the two lovers, 


who he knewentertained ſecret hopes of ſome 
favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them 
together, he found. out a young gentleman 
of a good fortune and an agteeable-perfon; 
whom he pitched upon as à huſband for his 
daughter. He ſoon concerted the affair ſo well, 
that he told Conftantiz'it was his deſigt to 

- marry ber te ſuch a gentleman, and that her 
wedding Mould be celebrated on fuch a day. 
Conſtantia, who was overawed by the autho- 
rity of her father, and unable to object any 
thing to (o.advantageous a match, received the 
_ propoſal with a profound ſilence, which her 
father commended in her as the moſt decent 
manner of a virgin's giving her conſent to an 
overture of that kind, The noiſe of this in- 
tended marriage ſoon reached Theodoſius, 
Vor. I. i 1 who, 


8 you another's ? The ſtreams, the fields and | 


t 1 


who, after a le tumult of b which ; 
naturally riſe in a lover's heart on ſuch an 
occaſion, writ the n. letter to Con- . 
ſtantia: 


4 Tus thought of my Conſtantia, which 
c * ſome years has been my only happineſs, 
© is now become a greater torment to me than 
« 1 am able to bear. Muſt I then live to ſee 


* meadows, where we have ſo often. talked 
together, grow painful to me z life itſelf is | 


* become a burthen. May you long be happy 
4 in the world, but forget that there was ever 


s ſuch a man in it as 


nome 


Tuts letter was conveyed to Conſtantia 
I that very evening, who fainted at the reading 
of it; and the next morning ſhe was much 
wore alarmed el by two or three melſengers that 

| came 


b * 1 

came to her father's bouſe. one after ce; 
. to- enquire if they had' heard any thing of 
Theodoſius, who, it ſeems, had left his cham- 0 
ber about midnight, and could no where be 
found, The deep melancholy which had hung 
upon his mind ſometime before, made them 
apprehend the worſt that could befall him, 
Conſtantia, who knew that nothing but the 
report of ber marriage could have driven him 
to ſuch extremities, was not to be comforted ; 

She now accuſed herſelf of having ſo tamely 
given an ear to the propoſal of a huſband, | 
and looked upon the new lover as the mur- 
derer of Theodoſius: In ſhort, ſhe reſolved 
to ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſ- 
pleaſure, rather than comply with a marriage 
which appeared to her ſo full of guilt and 
horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely 
rid of Theodoſius, and likely to keep a con- 


ſiderable portion in his family, was not very _ 


much concerned at the- obſtinate refuſal of 
e e e BY 


T7 al J 
his daughter, and did not Bud it very dive. | 
to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his 
intended ſon-in-law, who had all along re- 
garded this alliance rather as a match of con- 
venience than of love, Conſtantia had now 
vo relief but in her-devotions and exerciſes 
of religion, to which ber aflictions had ſo 
entirely ſubjected her mind, that after ſome 
years had abated the violence of her ſorrows, | 
and ſettled her. thoughts in a kind of tran. 
quillity, ſhe reſolved to paſs the remainder of 
her days in a convent. Her father was not 
diſpleaſed with a reſolution which would ſave 


money in his family, and readily complied | 


with his daughter's intentions. Accordingly 
in the twenty-fifth year of her age, while her 
| beauty was yet in all its height and bloom, 
he carried her to a neighbouring city, in or- 
der to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns among 
whom to place his daughter. There was in- 
this place a father of a convent, who was 

|; 1 * | | very - 


1 1 15 | 
very much renowned for his plety and exemn-, | 
plary life; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh _ 
church for thoſe who are under any great af- 
AiQion, or trouble of mind, to apply them - 
ſelves to the moſt eminent Confeſſors for par- 
took the opportunity of confelling herſelf to 
this celebrated Father, OG 


We it wins 
the very morning that the abovementioned 
enquiries had been made after him, arrived ata 
religious houſe in the city where now Conſtan- 
tia reſided z and deſiring that feerecy and con - 
cealment of the Fathers of the convent, which 


he made himſelf one of the order, With a pri- 
vate vow never to enquire after Conſtantia ; - 
whom he looked upon as given away tu his 
tival, upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their matriage wits to have 

ECON: on, 008 


is very uſual upon any exttiordinary oceuon, 


t 11 1 
den ſolemnized, Having in his youth dots | 


1 good progreſs in learning, that he might de- 
dicate'bimſelf more entirely to religion, he en- | 
tered into holy orders, and in a few years be- 
came renowned for his ſunctity in life, and. 
thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired into 
all who converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determined to 
apply herſelf in confeſſion, though neither ſne 
nor any other, beſides. the Prior of the eon - 
vent, knew any thing of his name or family, 
The gay, the amiable Theodoſius had now 
taken upon him the name of Father Francis, | 
and was ſo far concealed in « long beard, a 
ſhaven head, and a religious habit, that it was | 
Impoſſible to diſcover the man of SPRAY 
| In the went Res: | ql Torts 


ane eee bene e 
(Bous, Conftintis kneeling by him; opened 
the ſtage of hag ſo to him; and ng 
| pm 


8 


1 1 8 
given him the hiſtory of u life full of Inno- 
cence, ſhe burſt out in tears, and entered upon 
that part of her ſtory, in which he himſelf 
had ſo great a ſhare, My behaviour, ſays ſhe, a 
has, 1 fear, been the death of a man W- 
no other fault but that of loving me too 
WM Heaven only knows how dear he was '} 
to me while he lived, and how bitter the re- 
membrance of him has been to me ſince his 
death, She here pauſed, and lifted up her 
eyes that ſtreamed with tears toward the Fa · 
ther z who was ſo moved with the ſenſe of her 
ſorrows, that he could only command his voice, 
which was broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo 
far as to bid her proceed, She followed his 
directions, and in a flood of tears poured out 
her heart before him. The Father could not 
- forbear weeping aloud, inſomuch that in the | 
agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook under him. 
Conſtantia, who thought the good man was. 
thus moped by his compaſion towards her, 


— coo a — - 
— — 


l 
F 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| and by the horror of her guilt; proceeded with 


the utmoſt contrition to acquaint him with 
that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going 
to engage herſelf, as the proper attonement 
for her ſins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe could 
make to the memory of Theodofius, The 
Father, who, by this time, had pretty well 


compoſed himſelf, burſt out again in tears up- | 


on hearing that name to which he had been 


ſo long diſuſed, and upon receiving this in- 
-Nance of an unparalleled fidelity from one 
who, be thought, had ſeveral years ſince given 
| herſelf up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt 
the interruptions of his ſorrows, ſeeing his 


penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her, from time to time, be com- 
forted to tell her that ber fins were forgiven 


| her—that ber guilt was not ſo great as he | 
apprehended—that ſhe ſhould not ſuffer her- 


ſelf- to be affllẽted above meaſure. Aſter 


which he recovered: himſelf enough to gie 
ä her 


1 n 
her the abſolution in form; direRing ber at 


day, that he might encourage her in the plous 
reſolution ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable 
exhortations for her behaviour in it. Conſtan - 
tia retired, and the next morning renewed her 
applications. Theodoſius having manned hig 
| ſoul with proper thoughts and refleQions, ex- 
erted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt man- _ - 
ner he could, to animate his penitent in the 
courſe of life ſhe was entering upon, and weat 
out of her mind thoſe groundleſs fears and 
appreheniions which had taken poſſeſſion of 
it; coneluding, with a promiſe to her, that 
he would, from time to time, continue his ade | 
monitions when ſhe ſhould have taken upon 
her the holy veil. The rules of our 1eſpeRive | 
| orders, ſays he, will not permit that 1 ſhould 


the ſame time to tepair to him again the nent 


ſee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only | 


of having a place in my prayers, but of re« 
cerving fuch frequent in/iruftions as I can convey 
| | 180 
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10 you by letters. Go on cheerfully in the glo- 
rious courſe you have undertaken, and you 
will quickly find ſuch a peace and ſatisfaction RY 

in your mind, which it is not in the power 

3 N of the W give. * 


if - 


>. . 
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Hagen 3 beat was ſo elevated with 
the diſcourſe of Father Francis, that the very - 
next day ſhe entered upon her yow. As ſoon 
as the ſolemnities of her reception were over, 

dhe retired, as it is uſual with the Abbeſs, 
8805 into ber own apartment. Ko 5 BY 


Tus Abbeſs had been informed the night 
before of all that had paſſed between her no- 
viciate and Father Francis, from whom ſhe * 

5 now delivered to her the following letter: 


© As the firſt ſruits of thoſe joys and conſo- 

© lations. which you may expect from the life. 
6 bow are "now engaged 4 in, I muſt acquaint 
© you | 


DEE! 


$: you that Tbeodeſſus, whole Soi ſits ſo 
z heavy upon your thoughts, is still alive; 
« and that the Father to whom you have con- 
ſeſſed yourſelf, was once that Theodoſius 
« whom you ſo much lamen?, * The love which 


c we have had for one another, will make us 


more happy in its diſappointment, than it. 5 


6 could have done i in its ſucceſs. Providence 
© has diſpoſed of us for our advantage; though 
«© not according to our wiſhes, Conſider your 
© Theodoſius fill as dead, but aſſure your- 
© ſelf of one who will not ceaſe" to pray the 
6 ”"_ in Father | | 
8 Ar en Francis, 


| ConsTanTIA faw that the band-writing 
agreed with the contents of the letter: And 
upon reflecting on the voice, the perſon, the 
behaviour, and above all the extreme ſorrow 
of the Father during ber confeſſion, ſhe diſ- 
copered Theodofius i in every particular. After 
| having 


1 . a 
having wait with tears of j hoy, It is a 


ſay ſhe, Theodoſius ; is ſtill in being; I ſhall I; 
live with comfort and die io peace, b 


The letters which the Father ſent ber aftar» _ 
wards are yet extant inthe nunnery where ſbe re- 
uad; and are eften read to the young religious to 
inſpire them with good reſolutions and {entiments 
of virtue: It ſo happened that after Conſtan- 
tia had lived about ten years in the cloyſter, 4 
violent fever broke out in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes, and among 
others Theodoſius. Upon his death-bed he - 
ſent his benediction i in a very moving manner 
to Conſtantia; who at that time was herſelf ſo | 


far gone in the ſame fats] diſtemper, that ſhe 


rally, precedes death in ſickneſſes of this na- 
ture, the Abbeſs finding that the phyſicians | 


was-juſt gone beſore her, and that he had 
e e 


lay delirious. In the interval which gene- 


bad given her over, told her that Theodoſius 


r 
ſent her bis denediction i in bis laſt moments. . 
| Conſtantia received. it with pleaſure : And 
now, ſays ſhe, if I do not aſk any thing im- 
| proper, let me be buried by Theodoſius. My 
vow reaches no farther than the grave. What 
J aſk is, I hope, no violation of it —She 
died ſoon after, and was interred according 
to her requeſt, 


THEIR tombs are ſtill to be ſeen, with > 
ſhort Latin inſcription on them to the follow 
ing purpose e 

Hz lie the bodies of Father Francis and 
Siſter Conſtance. They were lovely in their lives, | 
and in their deaths. they wers not divided. 
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THEODOSIUS and CONSTANTIA. 
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LETTER 1 


Coneran ria to Tuzopouvs.. 


$ it poſſible that Tsoboertd ein fene 
the philofophy of Bernier p? What would 5 
become of Chtiſtianity, were we to adopt 


firs me paroit un grand picht. A ſin to abſtain 
_ from pleaſures l- what can he mean? Is not 
this perſecliy the reverſe of all moral and re- 
ligious precepts ? Are not abſtinence, and 
mortificatiodg and felf-deriial- echoed in our 
ears from the t dawn of reaſon ? Are not 
Vol. I. B e 


\ 


the following Creed L abſtinence der plai= 


ret... 

we taught to guard againſt the prevalence 
of pleaſures in general, and to look upon 
them as enemies under the maſk of friend - 
ſhip? Conſider them in a religious light, and 
they confeſſedly alienate the heart from ity 
duty. The lovers of pleaſure cannot be lowers 
of God. —The affections cannot be ſet on things 
above, while they tend to earthly objects. 
Conſider their moral tendency, and they will 
be found to vitiate and debaſe the foul. 
Selfiſhneſs, and a negle& of the ſocial duties, 
re inſeparable from the purſuit of pleaſures. 
 —= Theſe are jealous Gods, and demand from 

their votaries all the affeions of the heart, 
all the attentions of the mind. They enſlave 
the better faculties, and make the ſenſes the 
tyrants of the underſtanding. 


SunnLY the mind is too noble « province 
for ſuch rulers 3. and, to me, the maxim of 


[3% 
Bernie appears to be no leſs inconſiſtent 


with ſound. philoſophy, than with true reli- 
gion. I fancy you will find ſome difficulty 


to defend him in the opinion of 


| ConsTANTIA, 


B | | 
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Tuxopostus to ConsranTily © © 


OF. Me ls 

VER amiable, and ever ingenious ; 
pious. in her, enquiries, and modeſt 
in her concluſions hat a plesſure is it to 


accompany ConsTANTIA in the reſearches. 
of truth and ſcience |—Clear in her con- 


ceptions, and acute in her expreſſion, through 
the medium of her language, we diſcover 

more clearly, even thoſe ſentiments that are 
not unknown to us. — It aſſiſts the under- 
ſtanding in the ſame manner as the tele» 
ſcope aids the eye, and brings near the 
E 1 J gf 


* 


FT Hus it is, Nodgn; that Tr you call i 
upon me to the deciſion of moral or reli- 
1 5 4 Yn —  giow 


ta} 


gious enguities, and d place me in the dictato», 
rial chair; after having inveſted me with the 
commiſfion of a judge, like a {kilful advo- 
cate, you in: ſome "meaſure qualify. me for 
that office, by: N 'beſore me the whole 
merits of the daule· 


* 8 1717 14 a 4 * ' : . i \s | 3h 1 * 
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WuznT praiſed the phifoſophy of Bm, 
I had not indeed forgot that ſingular maxim 
of which you have taken notice z but I was 
by no means aware that you would'ſeize upon 
this eminence, and from thence diſcharge 
your artiſlery both on the philoſopher, and 
his encomlaſt, 


WLL=fair friend! ſince Vzyvs is armed 
for the engagement, and has already made her 
attacks, ſhe muſt expect. to meet with a | 
Dianaps,—But Tur0n0808, perhaps, will | 
not be ſatisfied with his conqueſt if, like | 

| by 4” bs 55 FE | 


067 
the oddeſs of beauty, Conant ſhould 
retreat, wounded only in the hand. how 


"i my amiable moralif, 1 | 
the philoſophy of Bernier z nay, I adopt hie 
Creed too, and cotdially declare with him, 
LD ab/linence dur plaifirs me - paroit un grand 
pichi, What is fin? Is it not to act contrary 
to the will of the Supreme Being ?—Beyond 
| all doubt; where that will is Known. Is it 
not. evident that the benevolent Creator of 
the Univerſe intended, and till intends, only 
the happineſs of his creatures . This muſt 
be allowed from the conſent and the appeare 
ance of his works in general,—And is not 
pleaſure happineſs ? It muſt be ſo, or the term 
is vain, If then the Supreme Being intended 
principally the happineſs of his creatures, and 
by pleaſure be happineſs; To ABsTAIN FROM , 
PLEASURE, 18 TO FRUSTRATE THE INTEN= 
vione or ProvipsNce—to act contrary to 
his 


t 1 
bio will; which is, confalledly, the very ef- 
ſence of fin — L' abſtinence des plaijfirs gi un 
| GRAND picbi. It is a capital Gn to abſtain 
from pleaſure, ſince it muſt have been the pri- 
mary view of the divine beneficence to com- 
 wunicate pleaſure to human nature. | 


To what other end was this pomp, this 
magnificence of beauty ſcattered over the 
viſible univerſe ? Is not this the language of 
nature, through all her ſmiling works f 
« Children be happy. brought into exiſtence 
« by the command of that glorious Being 
« who is Lovz itſalf, your inheritance is plea- 
« ſure, and it is your only duty to cultivate it 
« well.” Are they not, therefore, children 
of diſobedience, who, thus invited into- the 
vineyard of pleaſure, ſtand idle in the market 
place, and vainly ſay, that ann 
pled them ? | 


; OW Hara 


187 
Harn God created 2 Paradiſe, and will © 


not man look around him to enjoy it; but, 
like bis firſt parent, as deſcribed by the Eng- 
lh poet, ſtill penſively contemplate himſelf 
in the murmuring fountain? Shall he for ever _ 
ſcek his image in the waters of adverſity; and 
ſhall the fair ſcenes of life be Feng | 
through ſuch 2 mirror? 7 


SURBLY to abſtain from pleaſure is no in- 
ferior degree of guilt ; fince-that very abſti- 


'nence is a reproach to the eternal and invari- 
Re Benevolence] 


From whom do we derive every natural 

appetite ? By whoſe wiſdom were the fine 
organs of ſenſation formed? To whofe 
bounty do we owe the objects of gratifica- 
tion? And to whoſe benevolence are we in- 


* . 
Sd | ceed 


debted for the capacity of enjoyment ? Pro- 


d &* 
cee not theſe powers an faculties alt fiom th | "NS 


great ſource of ll things.? Was not eck 


adapted to its peculiar function ? And is noc 
the neglect of e, e ; 
—B Desde 


ii wha means. came Puajeons into. 
P's world ? Was it, introduced by ſorno ma- 
lignant ſpirit? Did ſome Demon contrive it 


for the defrugion of mankind ? That could 


not be; ſor vo inferior being could have 


power to pervert the faculties and capacities | 
of human nature, In ſuch a caſe, the Su- 
preme Creator muſt have. been an imperfe&t 
being, He muſt have wanted the will to ſe- 45 
cure the happineſs of his creatures, or, if he 
had the will, he muſt have been without the 
power to execute or eſtabliſh it. Either of 


theſe ſuppoſitions, it would be folly to admit. 


Pleaſure, therefore, can only owe its origin 
a | | to 


Tw 1 
40 God, and its 175 ,. 
ahne extraftion, 


Aun Fr 
object of heavenly deſcent ? Shall we un- 
gratefully bid the giver reſume his gifts, or 
reproach him with a ſuppoſition, that he 
nc v gd Nüg Nr 
OT pgs: | 


— 
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2 Vs, Bernier, e ve right. The 


renuneiation of pleaſure muſt be a lin —not 
only actually, but effectually a ſin. The 
mind that refuſes admittance to ſuch a gueſt, 
muſt acquire a gloomy and unſacial habit; be 
fit only for the regions of monaſtic dulneſs, 
where lazy ſanctity offers a prepoſterous de- 
votion to that Being, who intended that we 
ſhould rejoice in and Wenn 
3 


* 
ky WHEN 
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C „ 
Wy the bias of nature is oppoſed; when 
her ſovereign dictates are broken, man be- 
comes incapable of rendering any acceptable 


ſervice either to his God, to ſociety, or to 


himſelf | To his God he is ungrateful, nay, 
he inſults him with u devotion more becom- 
ing the worſhippers of Melech, while he ſup- 
poſes him capable of delighting in cruelty, 
of aMifting his creatures, by giving them 
paſſions, which it ſhould be a merit to mor · 

ly, and of tantalizing them, by requiring 
a rigid abſtinence from every inviting enjoy» 
ment that nature ſuggeſted.— To the inter» 
eis and affeRions of ſociety be becomes cold 
and indifferent, when, what ſhould prinei- 

pally engage hiorto them, the ſocial deſires | 
| of nature groan beneath the yoke of unde» 
kghted abſtinence. Upon the ſame ptinci- 
ples; he is an enemy to himſelf, to that being 
which was given him for his enjoyment; and 
which at laſt he ſhall render back to the giver, 
185 | with 


tz 7 


with * 1 aeg that thou were an band” . 
3 ther hergfore, the talent that then _gaveſt 
| « me 1 . uſe of: Bebold, here 
66 at is again,” 
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' OPrnazuns | Thou 6ſt, beſt. gift. * 
eternal beneficence ! Faireſt and moſt beloved þ 
| daughter of heaven, all hail, and welcome to 
ſojourn on earth A ſtranger thou art to every 
malignant and unſocial paſſion, formed to ex · 
nnn e humanine th heartÞ: 


0 4 j 2 


Bor whither has my auge 3 
me? Haye loſt ſight of ConsTARTIA ? tae 1 
cannot de; ſor Wks is my ad: D 


N 87 


Yer, poſbly, my | amiable friend i is, F 
this time, more than balf diſpleaſed, Where, 
ſays ſhe, will this end? Has THrzonosvs 85 
conſpired with Bernier to. revive the ſehool . 
SH eee! ian fin 1855 
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| By no means, Madam ! moe leit we 
— is; not the offepring of chance, but 


14 * * 
= I . „ e ä 
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Tus Werten Joftrine of pleaſure is \ ſelf- | 


iſh; this that we would recommend is pious. 


From conſiderations reſpecting the uncer- A 
tainty of this life, and the improbability of 


another, the Athenian philoſopher, if we 
- may. believe his biographer, Zaertias, taught 


his followers to purſue inceſſantly all that was 


called enjoyment.From refleQions that 


are honourable ' to THE ETERNAL Provi- 
DENCE 5; that conclude him to be the liberal 


giver of all that deſerves the name of enjoy- 


ment, of the objects that gratify, and the 


faculties that enjoy—in obedience to his be- | 


1 nevolent intentions, would we ſummon the 
world” to the purſuit of pleaſure, and con- 
vines 3 ir that the ſun doth not ſhine in vain. 

E | * 


3 | 
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Non will this doQuine, as my fair friend 
| angels. be at all inconſiſtent with the 
aer | 


For, after all, what | is pleaſure? Is it 2 | 
be found at the table of riotous feſtivity ; ; o. 
in the vena] arms of erratic love? Impoſtblef. 
for theſe are the haunts of madneſs, of means. 
neſs, diſguſt and fell . 73 


Ronan PLEASURE is of a delicate tem- 
| She diſclaims all connections with in · 
ae and exceſs—She declines the ſociety 
of untender Defire, and of Riot roaring in 
the jollity of his heart. A ſenſe of the dignity 
of human nature always accompanies. her, 
and ſhe cannot admit of any thing that de- 
| grades it. Turn, goed Faith, Medghy, 
and Delicacy are her handmaids ; Temperance 
and Chearfulneſs are her boſom friends. She is 
no ſtranger to the endearments of loye z but 
ſhe 


deing | the 


t s 1 


l 9 . 5 | 7 7 7 - | | 
- 4 


choice of x her 
: 805 object: She never refuſes 
, : | | | | 


g are 
y * on | 


her left. | 
oP e Oo 
herfelf bg 


demands her attention. 


LET. us 
1 CotsrAN TIA, enquire 


that you have 
brought * 
her, 
Wilt the alienate the heart Sip 
from - 
ity 


j 


3 
* 


beſt gift of i | we 
infinite 
| benevolence ?- t is only 


in the abuſe, in 
in the perverſio 
that the - 
——— om ay 
_ 


Tus lovers i ka 
be lovers 28 = a 
OY 0 be pleaſed with 

gift, 


% 


| e 

© gift, and hot to love the giver, would be uns 
natural and ungrateful.— Hence the charge 
el the e e ue ee, 
Ss PS hr the charge of a 
t ee 1nd 
Tun affeftions, you ſay, | cannot be ſe " 
things above, while they tend to earthly ob- 
ved. Literally, they cannot ;—but the beſt 
devotion, that ſuch an imperfeR creature ag 
man is capable of paying, is derived from his 
mortal feelings, perceptions and enjoyments. - 
— When be finds himſelf happy in theſe, he 
js naturally led to adore that being who gave 
them z to look up with gratitude to him, and 
fo far to / bis affetions on things above, as he. 
hes reaſon to hope ſor a happier allotment in 
an improved ſtate of exiſtence. Thus far, | 
even a regard to things on earth, may alt” 


by: e eee 


0 oo 
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Oe Hen ef har oljetts ure er 
tremely abſtracted from ſenſe, and yet it is 
difficult, through any other medium, to extend 
the affectiont to them. —lt has been obſerved, 
with philoſophical truth, by one of the ſacred 
writers, That if @ man love" wet bir brother 
whom be bath ſeen, bow ſhould be love God 
whom be bath net ſm P- will "borrow his 
mode of reaſoning, and Will add, If a man 
love not thoſe gifts of God which he hath 
ſeen, how ſhould he ſet his affeQion on thoſs 
which he hath not ſeen —1f he hath not 
been pleaſed with thoſe enjoyments which 
the divine bounty hath allotted him, as pecu- 
liarly adapted to this ſtate of Being! what 
moral proſpeR can he have "of bel 
ſinied in any future Rate * 


ut. Wk Ty 
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Bur you quarrel with the awd aden 
of pure, and load it with the heavy charge 
of vitiating and debaſing the mind; addingy 

Vol. | 0 that 


ct 

dust (elfiſhneſs, and a paghet of dhe fodlal 
duties, are inſeparable from the purſuit. of 
it,—Ha not my friend made u miſromer hers, 
in giving the name of Fels, 6. Pee? 
Change the terms only; and the charge is 
juſt, It is impoſſible that innocent pleaſures 
ſhould vitiate, or that aelicate enjoyments 
ſhould debo/e'the mind. —Tt is impoſlible that 
thoſe ſocial delights which. fen the heart, 
ſhould make it „e, or exclude from its 
feelings a regard for the en of others, 


| 1 we e look into the minds and manners of 
men, we ſhall find that not the yery adſte- | 
mious, the mortified, or the ſanfimonious, 
are moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſocial virtues, — 
The reaſon, I think, is obvious when in- 
nocent appetites and deſires are reſtrained, 
the ſocial affeQions languiſh under the fame 
oppreſſion.— It is ſcaroely. poible, that any 
man ho admits of- N in himſelf; | 
elt | old 


i! 
mould be Yau gent" to Moſs Bf ohen. Ve 
behold ibumeräble laſtanees of this, both in 
thoſe who cet _ in thok who wil not 


enjoy. 


Tas encouragement of pleaſure, * 
cheriſhes the ſocial virtues; and he who is 
of a happy diſpoſition himſelf, will be the 
firſt to promote the happineſs of his neigh- 


dour. 


Yer, will not pleaſures enflave the better 
faculties, and make the ſenſes the tyrants of 
the ſoul ? No doubt —if the etjoyments of 
the mind are excluded ; but the ſoul has its 
peculiar pleaſures which may and ought to 
take their turn; and if the intellectual ap- 
petites are gratified, as well as the ſenſual and 
the ſocial ; the province of the mind will 
neither be uncultivated, nor be ſubje& to the 
vſitÞation of invaders. | 
\ Ca Pazpon 
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,»» PARDON. me, Conſtantia ! when. I- write 


* 
1 


to you, , 1 know not when to have done 


even now | lay down the pen with reluc- 
tance—even now, with a ſigh, I ſubletibe . 


x 
* © * 
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ConsTANTIA to THEODOMIUS, - 


HERE is nothing more true, than 
that credulity is the foible of women. 
I have a violent inclination to believe every; 
word you have ſaid; as well your gallantry | 
as your ' philoſophy.—Nay, J can hardly be- 
wail the ruin of my poor arguments, though 
I have the vanity to think, that the breaches *- 
you have made in them, might eaſily be re- 
paired However, you, certainly, bad che 
happieſt addreſs to introduce your docttine 
by the hand of flattery. The underſtanding 
of a woman, is by nothing ſo eaſily van- 
quiſhed, as by the artillery of praiſe.—If it 
be to your purpoſe to weaken it, give it the 
compliment of ſtrength. If you would blind” 
HA © it, 


1 22 1 
it, call it brighter than the day. The priife 


of a philoſopher is really 4 moſt dangerous 
thing, and it is not in female fortitude to reſiſt 


it. —Atcompanied w with the ideas of truth 


and gravity, it makes its way to the heart 


without oppoſition ; and the ſenſe and dignity 
of the ſpeaker cotifpire with out natural 
lovye of it, to give It the lanction of , 


Snovun I preclude Museen 
from. the letters of Theodaſius, and ſay no. 
more than what is uſually ſaid upon ſuch. 


occaſions, vis, That I could not deſerve 
them, however true it might be, it Would 


not ſave me from the charge of affeQation-- 
an, imputation, which, of all others, would 


be moſt dreadful to me. | Frank-hearted 


let me be eſteemed, and though deſtitute: 
of every other excellence, 1 ſs not be the 


meaneſt of my ſex. | — 3 1 
Bor 


ww wo wk | wa 8 eS XX wwe 


1 * * | 
| Bur you ſee, my friend, I have given yow 
ſerious, and I hope, ſatisfaftory reafons, why 
you ſhould ſhut up the fountains of adula - 
non; unleſs you think that they will give 
fertility to a barren ſoil, Aſſure yourſelf, I 
ſhall conclude this to be your opinion, if you 


pay any more compliments either to my per- 
ſon, or my underſtanding. 


1 rium no inclination to controyert aa 
the principles contained in your laſt.— They 
are all amiable vt leaſt, if they are not ſolid ; 
and, poſſibly, it may be nothing more than 
the prejudice of a narrow education, that 
would with-hold any part of the N due 
to them. 


An, my friend; for,. ſurely,. you are my 
friend, if any confidence may be repoſed in» 
human appearances; pity the ignorance of a 
hapleſs girl, 1 bad almoſt faid an orphan, 
| C4 


unalblied, 


. 


{44 1 
unaſſiſted, and uninſtructed Believe me, 
Theodoſius, to your converſation J: am in- 
debted for almoſt all the valuable ſentiments 
I have, You firſt, taught me to think at. 
large, —You told me that liberty of opinion 
was as much a natural inheritance as perſonal, 
liberty—that human nature had long groaned 
under the tyranny. of cuſtom ; and that the 


whrſt ſpecies of captivity, was the n 
ment of the n ©) 000644711 


"i 
Evxa to be remamberdd js that diftinguiſh- 
ed leſſon, which, upon our firſt aequalnt- 
ance, you gave me in the Grove of Poplats, 
You politely pretended, that it was written, 
by ſome other perſon for the inſtruAion of. 
ſome other lady z-but 1 ſoon. diſcovered WW | 
it the ſpirit and manner of Theodoſius, and 


found it ſo well adapted to my own circum», | 


ſtances, that I could no longer doubt either 
for whom, or by whom it was Written. 


1 : 
1 1 


Nor? 


* 


1 * ] 

NoTw1THSTANDING this diſcovery, 1 
muſt beg you will favour me with a copy 
of it; for that which you gave me has been 
deſtroyed, I believe, by the zeal and induſtry 
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* ſuppoſing me to be the * of 
the following Letter, you have laid 
| me under ſome diſagreeable circumſtanceq j 
but what would you conclude, ſhould J, 
on that account, refuſe you a copy of it? 
Might you not juſtly charge me with that 
affeQation which you ſo greatly deſpiſe? You - 
ſhall have It, be the conſequence what it will 
ConsTANTIA commands, and Tuso oer 
muſt obey, 


Thought: on the improvement of the Mind and 
Manners, addreſſed to a young lady of Bologna: 
By a Member of the Academy Della "OT 3 


«& MADAM, - 
„ Tus ft iep that « young lady can 
take towards improvement, is to be con- 
r vinced 


EN > 
vinged that he; wants it, — The mind is. 


ſituated iv ſuch an obſcure: receſs, and, is, ſo 
little the object of the ſenſes, that it, is 8 


difficult, matter to, take a view of it at all : 


much more, to, behold it in Its true light, 
Hence, we are apt to believe it ſuMclently 
furniſhed, when deſolate and empty z and 


to 5 it properly cultivated, though it 


produces little more than the rude growth of 


Birrix, however, is even that growth, 
than ſome artificial product. Better is the 
harveſt of wild ſimplicity, than the rank and 
thriving crops. that have been cultivated, by: 
the induſtry of Folly! ! | 


Oy al the afenſine weeds that are apt to 


ſpring up in a young mind, and to oppreſs its. 


better ſruite, Afackatiam is the molt deſlruc - 
2 the love of Truth: 


and 


1 | 


' 


KN 

and Nature periſh unavoldably, and Artifite 
and Infincerity uſurp thelr place, Quality 
Ike theſe are ſo infinitely odlous, ſo perſocti/ 
oppoſite to all that iv amiable or deſerving of 
confidence, that, if a woman had an averſion 


to being beloved, ſhe could not find « more 
effeQual antidote, 


* Navan, Madam, have I known an affected 
woman poſſeſſed of any amiable, or any v 
* 1. | | 2 
Tus  Crccatric is not unknown to yon. 
Behold in ber, then, a moſt inſtructive 
lecture on the management of the mind! For 
the Coccatrici, with the beſt natural —_— 
| ſtanding, not uncultivated by books, is a 

pins to render herſelf the moſt odious as 
man in the world. Aﬀefation has the abſolute-: 
dominion both of her perſon and mind, 
Her t words, her motions, her aRions, 5 5 
opinions, 


1 9 1 
oplnlons, are all under the influence. of A- 
tation z\ all receive its wgly and \diſguſtful 
ſtamp, Obſcurely born | herſelf, the Corta» 
trials paſſion is Quality,<Without any ac» 
compliſhments of perſon, ſhe affocts the ſoft» 
neſs, the negligence, the languiſhments of 
beauty, Theſe and innumerable” more ah- 
ſurdities -ariſing from. the ſame peineiple o 
Afudtation, render - her the contempt of ,your 
ſex, and the jeſt of -ours,——Yet were ridicu» 
lous manners the only effect of this principle, 
the Coccatrici might be laughed at and pitied z 
but the ſame inſincerity, the ſame deviation 
from truth and nature which produces theſe, 
has other conſequences that render-her 2 
able — ſhe is ſcurrilous and treacherous: 
is this to be wondered at. A mind-which = 
ſectation has alienated from every natural 
principle of ſimplicity loſes, at the ſame time, 
the ſocial virtues, and becomes * 
the intereſts and the mu of others. 


Os 


two 


Or no Rude ingredients is this tharaiter 


wompoted ——[F otbidding Pride, ridiculous Vi 
nity, infidion Inſincerity, virulem Mang- 


nity, make u paſt of the compoſition of. the = 
"bao es! 


Cnanatctene ave always the beſt rom 
ments upon precepts. —in the Goeearrici, Ma- 


tam, you behold by what odious qualities « 


Wan may de 


Von the imptevement of the manner, 
therefore, ſomething more muſt be _— 
irn the mere acquifition of knowledge ; and 
mis ſomething 1 take to be the cultivation of 
| benevolence and ſincerity, An infinite num 


der of viteoes we ſpring hom thele valable 
Pan friend 9 an A e ez and, 


+ogether with the approbation of your own 


8 


PR_— tin. © —— a — — © _ ws — = wc. watt 


bert, general ftvem-and daktion will b 


(nl 

yout rewnd, _"The fore of truth will uIways 
ſave you from affrctation, and ul its Ui. 
agreezble conſequenves — Sxtrifice at "the 
| ſine of Nature, and rather borro from 
her your manners and ſentiments, than from 
the funtallie bumouts of Faſhion, From 
her, 1ikewiſe, borrow your knowledge, and 
not from the labours of, the ſchools. —She 
will give you no narrow or illiberal ideas of | 
her great Author, -e ſuch writers, there= | 
fore, your ſtudy, as have made her theirs ;; 
ſuch as have ſhewn the wiſdom, the ccone- 
my, the prudence, the benevolent purpoſes - 
of her works, The contemplation of ſuch 
objeAs gives the mind 2 targe and Tiberal by” 
turn; luys x Wwundehöh F6t the molt rational. 25 
piety, and reconciles-us to the allotments of 
life, when we behold the ſuperintendence of 
n over TA Yes 
partment-of the univerſe, 11:55 1 

Nax 
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E 


Narr to natural philoſophy, the hiſtory of | 


Cr Va- 
| Kloos are  the-adyantagns. e ee 
this courſe. of reading. A celebrated writer 


ol antiquity. has obſerved, that he who f 
. of -what happened before his, oyn 
is fill a child, —Before 1 had made a 


1 


Could read this ps paſſage - without pain and | 


ſhame,—I imagined that the eyes of the great 
Orator were upon me, and that I appeared 
childimm before kim. 1 am now extremely 
well convinced, that what be obſerved, wa 
ang eur | 1 
; | 1% 

| JowonANCE is. the chara8eriftic of bande 
hood, and the mind that is uninformed, at 
whatever period of life, is ſtill in a 7 


* * 
* C4 1 * 


_ From, the knowledge of paſt events and 


( 


their cauſes ; from attending to the-ceconomy 
| of 


= 
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government of the world; by tracing the 
progreſs of ſcience, and the gradual im- 
provement of the mind, we learn to form juſt 
conceptions of human actions and opinions, 
to make the beſt uſe of reaſon in foreſeeing 
the conſequences of principles yet unprac 
tiled; to enlarge and liberalize our religious 
ſentiments, while we contemplate the Supreme 


Being in the capacity of an univerſal parent; 
and to ſee what moral perfection the human 


mind is capable of, when man, in his lavage, 
and in his civilized Rate, i is diflinQty preſent- 


ed to our view. 


Tarse, Madam, are enquiries worthy of a 
rational creature=—worthy of that acute and 
penetrating genius which the liberal hand of 


Nature has given me I 


Mena an a of her generous 
and valuable giſts.— Deſpiſe the, ſneer of 
1 ſuper- 


of providence in the external and internal 


— 
— 


—— 
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| uperbclal foppery, that is ever jealous; 4 
ſuperior ſenſe, and dreads the knowledge 
a woman, on account of its own ignora nee. 

| H you are not without hopes of being united 
tos man of an accompliſhed mind, qualify your» 
ſelf for his company. Let him not be obliged 
to confider his wife merely as. a domeſtie, 
ufeful in her appointment, make him eſteem 

ber as a rational companion, whoſe converſi« 
tion may enliven the hours of ſolitude, and 
who, with a mind not vacant, or unfurniſhed, 
may, like the houſeholder in the goſpel, bring 

forth out of her treaſure things now and old. 5 

To what a deſpicable ſtate would your ſex 

from both What! were reaſon, and reflec- 

tion, and memory, and every other faculty 
that is adapted to literary improvements, given: ? 
to you as they are given to us, by a different 


11 3 
anchor; 65 for different puopotes#ii—Keam 
fallacy in our ſex, that would eftabliſh. che 
worſt ſpecies of tyranny over your the tyranny 
of the mind I Groundleſs and iNiberal fear its 
man, that he ſhould loſe his dignity in the 
eyes of 4 woman, Who was nat inferior to 
him in ſenſe! Is it the property of cu)tivated 
minds. to held cheap. the accompliſhments. of 
others? Is it not from ſuch minds. only, that 
they can meet the reſpeR due to their merit? 
He who is afraid of marrying a woman, that 
is not abſolutely ignorant, gives a fair proof, 
at leaſt, that ſuch is not his own caſe. - 


THERE are provinces, in which, our ſax 
may properly acquire and maintain @ ſuperi- 
ority ol knowledge, and in which, it would | 
not be worth your while to excell. Then 
are, likewiſe, certain depattmanta in which 

you ſhould claim, unrivalled, tha cmi 
„„ 5 of 
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of excellence; but the cultivation of the mind, 
ſhould be equally the care of both, ſince has 
ture has given to — O08 | 
of cultivation. IF | . 


To an acquaintance with natural and civil 
hiſtory, you will do well to join the lighter 
and more amuſiye entertainments of the 

Belles Lettres. The ſtudy of the former will 
enrich, that of the latter will embelliſh the 
mind. From works of taſte and harmony, 
we derive a kind of mechanical virtue, and | 
learn to admire what is truly beautiful and 
harmonious in moral life.—The genius of 
poetry has a ſoftening and bumanizing in- | 
fluence on the mind; and its pathetic powers | 
increaſe that charming ſenſibility, that en- 
| thufiaſtic tenderneſs and delicacy of affeRion, 
which renders your lovely ſex ſo juſtly the 

f mee of nen „ eee 

IAuIAN 


Cn 1 


I MEAN not, Une, that by hls Lind as 
reading you ſhould ſoften your mind, ſo much. 
as form your taſte, by admiring and attending 
to what is perfectly beautiful, in one of the 
fineſt arts of imitation. 


Tais art is ſo naturally adapted TY 
vate that harmony, which the Academics of 
old eſteemed the eſſence of moral virtue, that 
1 was always at a loſs to know why. Plato 
would have poets baniſhed his commonwealth, 
till convinced, it was becauſe they hurt the 
intereſts of religion, and injured the dignity. 
of the Gods, by the ſportive allies of the 
Muſe. ä ien 


AFTER all, Madam, whatever proficiency 
you may have it in your power to make in 
literary' accompliſhments, forget not that the 
cn of the heart are-infinitely preferable 
a 5 3 n 


— _- — 
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, 
1 1 
to thoſe of the head. Should you be unable, 
for want of affiſtance, or opportunity, to 
furniſh your mind with the treaſures of anti- 
quity; to acquaint yourſelf with the philo- 
ſophy of nature; or to 'embelliſh your taſte 


by the more poliſhed labours of Genius; 
remember that you ſtill have it in your power 


to make yourſelf amiable by a ſweetneſs of 


diſpoſition, by an . 


| . munnets.“ 
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Tuus far, ConsTANTIA, the grave acades 


mician— you will now, hope, not be unwilling 


to take up the lighter carriage of the Friend. 
Ah name, replete with tenderneſs | 
Comprehenſive of every kind, every faithful 
ſentiment! <* Surely you are my friend,” 
did you ſay,—Yes, Conſtantia, believeit, ever» - 
ws moe 


tw) 
more believe it.—If every ardeit with fot 
your happineſs, every active impulſe to ferve 
and oblige you; if the higheſt eſteem, and the 
tendereſt regard, may be allowed to conſtitute 
the moſt eſſential part of friehd{hip; /arcly, 
Tuxopostus is the friend of Contr AUA 


Ver, too generdus in your acknowledg - 
ments; too liberal even in your ideas of gra- 
titude;— why will you attribute to me any 
part of your accompliſtmments? Alas | what | 
am 1? The little virtues I have, if any 1 
have, I bortow from Cons r ANA, and by 
continually contemplating her perſections, I 
acquire, as it were, à habit of —— 
them, 


Ca I make'a better uſe of theſe uncheer- 
ful hours, that I am doomed to paſs at a 
diſtance from the friend of my heart? Dans 


cer retraites ſalitairet, 1 find no other conſola- | 
Wh - 8 


[40 ] 
tion than what writing. ta, or chinking of ty 
affords me. 


Why thoſe needlefs prohibitions of praiſe? 
Why ſhould ConsTANntia forbid her friend 
to compliment either her perſon, or her un- 
dierſtanding ?—the former has no need of, 
and the latter is above al) compliment! 


War luxury in the indulgence of this 
growing tenderneſs | ah precious ons a 
perhaps, forbidden“! | 


2 


Abruf Abu“ 


Tuxopostus. 
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LEKT TIR V. 

ConsTANT1A to THtobonus, 

VER generous, and obliging z but, 
poſſibly, too tender Vet ſhall I 
blame my friend ſot bis tenderneſs. ?——Surely, 
no- but Why « forbidden? what does 
that mean Shan the ee of friend- 
ſhip be forbidden le cannot think of that— 
I cannot, muſt not loſe the friendſhip af 


THEoDOSIUS.. 


| You have my moſt grateful thanks for the 
 Academician's letter, which I will endeavour 
to ſecure from the inquiſition of Father 
M. The good man has a ſtrange averſion 
to every thing that tends to open the under 
ſlanding.— Vet why would he keep one ig 


| the dark? Can it be of any advantage to 
him E 


, 


t 2 


Him? In my opinion, the Academician, or, 


with your leave, TyzoposIus, has incons 
teſtibly proved the female right to learning, 


Tunis, beyond all doubt, provoked the 
worthy father's zeil, whom I have heard (ay, 


That all knowledge was inveſted in the 


church. Would to heaven, that the church 
Would be liberal for ohce, and diſpentt a lit 
of that knowledge to an ignorant girl, wh6 
would be no leſs thankful for that than for Its 
Prayers, . 


Witt you, my friend, forgive me, when 


tell you, that I have frequently wiſhed you 
had been in holy orders, and appointed ny 
confeſſor inſtead of Father Mw ? I fatter 
myſelf you would have indulged me with 
works of learning and imagination, and 
would not have confined my poor library to 
-Oraiſons and Notre Peres alone. 


boo. 


ee od Sor Oe OT 
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Do net you think that the profeſſors. of 
celigion burt its intereſts, by purſaing them 


too cloſely ? Suppoſe they ſhould now and then 
afford us alittle reſpite !—Sippoſe they ſhould 
diverſify our reading and our Rudies ; ſhould 
we not return to the attentions of —_— 
with _ FRM ? 


ALL theſe churchmen, however, are not 
equally contracted in their opinions, —l have 
lately ſtolen the reading of a very delightful 
book, which, I have been informed, was 
written for the entertainment and inſtruction 


of the Duke of Burgundy, by the preſent 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, his preceptor.— 


I have, moreover, been told that the publi- 


<ation of this book was effected by the 
treachery of a domeſtic, and that it brought 


freſh inconveniencies on the _ already 
in diſgrace | 


I 


1. 
In what a miſerable condition is human 


reaſon, when liberal ſentiments will bring a 
man into diſgrace | Adieu 


* 


"BH 


ConsTANTIA. 
7 


SET. | 
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LETTER vi. 


+ 


Tazopoavs to ConvranTrA. | 


Rejoice that you are become acquainted 
with the new publication of M. Fenelon, 
the moſt amiable philoſopher that ever Europe 
produced | His affluence of i imagination; his 
glowing and impaſſioned ſentiments ; the at- 
tie ſweetneſs and delicacy of his ſtyle—but, 
above all, that delightful enthuſiaſm, - which, 
worſhipping at the ſhrine of ſimple and beau- 


tiful Nature, makes every reader a convert to 


her principles ;—all "theſe qualities give to 
Fenelon the palm of philoſophy * the 
moderns, 


| I mourn, with my generous ConsrAnTIAy 
| mourn his diſgrace ;- for it is the diſgrace of | 
| x my 
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my country. It is not for Fenelon we need 
repine. Reconciled to every event by the 
addouci ſſement of philoſophy, is he not more 
happy in the confities of CA, than 
he could be, if, careſſed amongſt the dum 
ber of fanourites, he. yet breathed the un 
wholeſome air of a court Zealous in the dif 
charge of his paſtoral. duties, a friend tg 
bumank ind from principle, buſy in the, exer- 
eiſe of beneficence to all orders, and all 
facieties E 
great as Fenelon, 


| Like fon fair ſtar that ſhoots its evening ra 
Brighter along the dim wood's opening ways 

So FENELON, by favouring courts admir'd, 
| More feebly ſhone than FsxLon retit d. 


Fuixx not, CowsrAN rA, that ! am par- 
tial to this illuſtrious man, becauſe I have the 
Vn honour 


I 
honour and the happineſs of bis friendibip. 
— The following ſubſtance of a converſation, 
that once paſſed between us, will convince 
you, that I have given you po flattering pig- 
ture of him. hy 


Mr. De Fanzzon, 

Myr regard for you, T heodofius, makes me 
wiſh your happineſs ; and if my longer ac- 
quaintance with life may Intiile me to give: 
you any advice on that ſubject, I will not be- 
ſparing of it. F 
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| 'Tnzoponus. | 
Six, you will do me the greateſt favour: 
] have hitherto been a ſtranger to miſery ;; 
and if you would inſtru me how to preſerve 
the happineſs I enjoy, methinks you need only 
tell me,” how 1 Hs deſerve the e 


of * friendſhip - e e 
Me, 


L 8 


| 1. Mr. De FEN ZLON. 8 et ] 
« On that you may at all times rely. But our f 
friendſhips, like every thing elſe that we en- : 
joy, ate ſubje& to the influences of chance 
and time, I will give you the beſt proof I 
| can of mine, therefore, while I have it in my 
| power, — * | 
Ius life of man has many cates belong - ;: 
ing to it; but the firſt and greateſt care is tl 
that of the immortal Soul. We cannot be li 
too attentive to the intereſts of a Being that 
ſhall endure for ever, and to place any other 
| in the ſcale againſt ane, would be abſolute 
_ * 
| TazopDonvs. 1 
My 10 * 
2 e: 
Mr. De Faxzzon, RR 
1% 07) MN are 
But you cannot want convitions of chu me 
Elac. 


8 


C. 4% J. | 
kind, Yet there is one particular care re- 


ſpecting the ſoul which may not have occur- 
red to you, 


7 


| Tuzopoaus. 


I BEG to be informed of it, 


Mr: De F ENELON, | 


Havs not you obſerved the . 
improvement of the mental faculties, from 


the firſt dawn of e to ts declne of. 
life ? 2 2 0 


; 


.  TaroDoOSIUs, . 


frequently languiſhes under the weight of : 
jears—the powers of reaſon and reflection 
are, many times, almoſt wholly loſt; and the - 
i, WW memory js entirely effaced,—So far the per- 
Ge | . 5 ſection ; 


W 


r — em maar r 


"Vt, 


Tnar improvement muſt be obvious to | 
every eye; but ſome of thoſe faculties ſeem: 
to decline with life itſelf—the imagination 


® * o 
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5 
e e 9 depond on th 
nn ate of the body, 


Mr. De bannen. 1 
As the body is merely the habitation of the 
ſoul, it's tenant. can no longer oceupy thoſe 
apartments that are tuinous, or decayed by 
time or accidents,—Hence ſome of the mental 


faculties ſeem to be annihilated, when they 


.are only ſuſpended z thus oftentimes | we may, 
vainly ſollicit the memory for an object to- 


day, with which it will voluntarily preſent 
us to-morrow. An intelligeat nature cannot 
| ſuffer from material influences, and, ther- 
fore, may exiſt independent! y of them, —Nay, 
it may exiſt. in the perfection of it's powers, 
though thoſe powers, for want of their pro 
per vehicles, are not called forth. 

N Tusonostus. 6e 

1 concave the pollibility. of this,” and 
t I. 
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inn no Trait 16 be lä ferhad, Witte Hel 
are it is, which has the Tout fot it's bet. 


Mr. De Faxeton. 
As the faculties of the ſoul are continually 

improvable, and cannot be deſtroyed by 

what happens to the body, it is probable that 

in whatever ſtate of comparative perſection 

they are, upon quitting this mode of being, 

in the ſameè they will paſs into another, which, 

though higher, ſhall be ſtill —_— lite 


the former. 5 


e Tusb bbs s. 5 | 
War would you infer from Heide?” | 


TiAT, next to the extreiſe of virtue, the 
improvement of the mind 6ught to be our 
neun care: For 28 the former will entitle 
L 2 us 


* 
. or 
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, ys to an peel Rate of being, ſo the latter 


will qualify us for the enjoyment of i it. From 


the benevolence of the Supreme Being, 2 
well as upon the principles of reaſon and 


philoſophy, we have a right to hope that the 
ſoul, when it quits. the body, will not re- 
vert to that ſtate of i ignorance in which it 
appears to be, when it firſt informs i it, 2 


Tanoposius. 
Tis is a very pleaſing conchifighy 5 
| ſuggeſts to ie a variety of agreeable fe- 
fietions, 


Mr. De FungLon, 
1 #4vs received great ſatitfaction from the 
contemplation of it, It is pregnant with 
many circumſtances of comfort, When we 
have deen toiling for the acquiſition of knows 
ledge, we may have the pleaſure to conclude, 
that we have not been labouring for the broad 


te 


| N 
that periſheth ; but for that which endureth un- 
4 eternal life,—It muſt be the greateſt con- 
ſolation to reflect, that the mental improve- 
ments we make, ſhall Taft beyond the grave 3 
and that the treaſures of knowledge we lay 
up here, we ſhall enjoy bereafter,— +, | 


Ir we have contributed by our own wei- 
tings to the advancement of ſcience and the 
cultivation of the mind—what a_ glorious | 
refleQion does it afford, that theſe effects will 
laſt for ever—that the ſouls which have re- 
ceived new lights, new information from our 
diſcoveries, ſhall retain them in every ſuc« 
ceſſiye period of being; and that thus we 

ſhall have contributed to the perfeRion of 
glorified natures and everlaſting intelligences, 
—There is ſomething raviſhing in the thought 
im tranſported feel  godlike pleaſure 
in the indulgence of it. | 
3 Tuso- 


| $ J 


| Thzononnys. \ 


ved e goat Lib We tare 68 
ſa greatly to the cultivation of the human 


mind, have a right to all the pleaſures that 


ſuch reflections can afford —and great, in- 


deed, and adequate to the dignity of human 
nature, are the objects of complacency that 


attend them, But, for my own part, 1 have 


always thought, that every improvement the 
mind could make in this ſtate of being, 
would be ſuperfluous. in another, that its 


that at the command of Omolpotenoe, it 


would make a quick tranfition to the angelic 


nature. 


Mr. De FenzLon, 


For ſuch ſuppoſitions, however common. 


they may be, I apprehend we have little more 
or better authority than what ſelf-fattery will 


afford 


faculties would be infinitely enlarged, and 


loi! — ny ay 1 


n 
afford us: It appears, and hus ever appeared 
to me, more probable that the foul ſhould 
ariſe to a ſtate of ſuch perfectioi as we con- 
ceive of the angelic natures, by more regular 
gtadations, (had 6 are uſually affigned to it. 


„ „ „%% „% % „ 04 > 
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Hang our converfation was interrupted by . 


a letter from Madame Guyon.z which while 


the good prelate was peruſing with viſible 
eagerneſs, I retired into the garden, and was 


led into the following melancholy refleions : 


4 How affecting is it to obſerve, that the 
moſt enlightened minds make the neareſt ap- 


proaches to certain degrees of madneſs, or of 
weaknels | Genius ſeems to be the child of 


enthuſiaſm z and yet enthuſiaſm is frequently 


the diſgrace, the ruin of genius. The Arch- 
biſhop'of Cambray, the literary ornament of 
Europe, diſlinguiſhed for the moſt pure, the 


14 moſt 


— — — - — 


' 
. 
[ 
| 


e 
moſt refined philoſophy, is carried away by | 


the dreams of fanaticiſm, and attends tothe 


ravings of an inſane devotee z for ſuch. is this / 
Madame Guyen in | 


: ">. % 


Arrin walking ſome time alone, I was 
again joined by the Archbiſhop, who, with 
that calm benignity of countenance peculiar 
to him, reſumed the converſation, What 
followed would ſtretch this letter too far 
Expect an account oh it in my next. 


Anizv ! 


Trzo0Doarys 


Tuzoposbs to ConsrANTIA, N 
Mr. De FexzLow, , 


O will excuſe me, Theodoſius ; aletter 


have obtained a kind of beatification; and [ 


look upon an addreſs from her as it were a 
voice from "heaven, But I will not ſollleit 


your attention to a ſubje& which has given 


occaſion to ſo many unhappy diſputes.—I will 


purſue my purpoſe of giving you the beſt in · 


ſtructions I am able to give you, with regard 
to your conduct and your happineſs, 


Bryore we can tread the ſtage of life with 


that gracefulneſs and propriety, which ren» 


der 


from Madame Guyon always commands + 
my attention; That ſeraphic woman ſeems to 


- - 
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der every character eaſy and agreeable, it is 
_ abſolutely neceſſary, that we ſhould acquires s 
. conſiderable knowledge both of mankind; 
and of ourſelves, —This knowledge is not 
haſtily, or eaſily to be ootaineo. We muſt 
have mixed with ſociety, and have attended 
to the different forms, that the paſſions and 
purſuits of men aſſume in different character, 
befare we can form any judgment of them 
that ſhall be generally adequate. I have 
known fome men of ſo keen a penetration, 
that they haue been able to judge of charac» 
ters almoſt intuitively but haſty deciſions, 
though they may often be right, may like · 
wiſe many times be wrong; and they never 
ought to have the leaft weight with us in any 
thing, that may concern the reputation of 
the intereſt of the perſon we fo judge of, — 
What I would obſerve, is, that there are 
methods of acquiring a readineſs of judging z 


t 


uſe to us in the commerce of life.— The only 
means I know of are thoſe I mentioned to 
you—to attend to and learn the different 
forms that the paſſions aſſume in different 
charaQters. 


TY 


Aup yet, my Lord, may not bs ant 


deportment frequently render fuch an en-, 
quiry vain? 


Me, De Fznziox,. | 
IT may ſometimes perplex it, but will ſel- 
dom render it vain; — even artifice itſelf takes 


a colour from the paſſions, and they may de 
read and diſtinguiſhed i in its TION : 


| THxzopodus, _ 
Tavs you would inſtruct me to know men 
| 9 1 


and that ſuch an acquiſition muſt be of great PHT WS: 


N 
In general; but may there not be a wore 
particular proceſs of enquiry, where a more 
| particular knowledge of individuals is negeſ. 
fary ? I ſhould be glad to be informed how 1 
might obtain a thorough knowledge of the 
man I could wiſh to make my friend. 


Mr. De FenzLoN., 


Fon this different methods have. W 1 


: commended, and different experiments have 
been tried. Some have had recourſe to the 
chymical proceſs of the bottle, and others to 
a fictitious diſtreſs; but both to no valuable 


effect. The firſt did not conſider that a man | 


_ deprived of reaſon is no longer a man; and 


the laſt had not reflected that, on certain | 


_ occaſions, a man might want the power, 


though he wanted.not the will to relieve the 


diſtreſſes of his friend. 


Ix you would obtain a perfect knowledge 


of any man, it muſt be from his domeſtic 


7 | 25 charater 3 


1 | 
character. Such a father, maſter, brother, 
ſon, or huſband, - as he ſhall. be foynd, 
ſuch a friend will he be,—lt is, moreover, in 
the minuter circumſtances of his conduct, 
that we are to enquire for a man's real cha- 
Adder -d theſe he is under the influence 
of his natural diſpoſition, and acts from him- 


ſel— while in his more open and important 
adlions, he may be drawn by public opinion, 


and many other external motives, from that 
bias which nature would have taken, — 3 


1 


Wins * once more to maks choice of a 


friend, the firſt qualities I would look for in x; 


him, ſhould be Sincerity, and Senfibility: For 
theſe are the foundation of wy al Oe”, 
virtues. Fs 


Tatopouus. 


|  Srop not here, my Lord, I intreat you; 
but tell me how that ſelf - knowledge is to be 


25 acquired; 


e 


_ adhuired;- — of which you ine 
ren, 


Mr. De Fenzzon, 


E Tang is no ſtudy ſo neceſſary = as this 
and yet, unfortunately, there is none ſo diff- 


cult. Self-knowledge, like that Heſperian 


fruit, which was defended by the vigilance of 


| fleepleſs dragons, is furrounded by ſo many 


powerful guards, that it is almoſt inacceſ 
ſible.—Indulge me 2 moment, Theodoſius, 
in my favourite province of allegory; Fhe 


moſt aſſiduous of theſe guards is VAI 
and at the ſame time, the moſt artful, jf 


you are determined to have acceſs, ſhe has 


addreſs enough to impoſe upon you, and, 


inſtead of Se//-knowledge, to preſent you with 
a different obje&, fair, indeed, and beautiful 


to look upon, but very unlike the figure you =, 
er to have ſeen.—Pxrpr ſtandt, 4 dau- 
| gerous 


. 
gerous centinel, at the gate of Self-Inowledgez | 
when you demand admittance, he ſeats you 
on a throne, and bids you look down on the 
crowds that furround you; you look with 


complacency, and return with ignorance. . 
Should the arts both of PRIDE and Vanity 3 
be ineffectual, there is yet another redaubt 
to be attacked, which is defended by S- 


DECEPTION, This is the.ſubtleſt of all the 
guards that ſurround the tres of Self-know- 
ledge—in her hand is a waving mitrour that 


turns every way, which ſo dazzles and con» 


fuſes the fight," that you cannot poſſibly di- 


ſtinguiſh the real object you. aim at, from 


the images reflected in her mirrour at 
length, with one of thoſe images you — 
fatisfied'and deceived. | 


THzoDodvs, ' 


Tittss, indeed, make a formidable guard. 


How ſhall they be overcome ? | 
BY | Mr. 


\ 


DM 
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Mr. De FexzLON, 
Our x by the affiſtance of TrauTH, As 
the machinations of inferior enchanters vaniſh 
upon the appearance of an abler magician; 
or, rather, as the diableries of infernal ſpirits 
are deſtroyed by the influence of a celeſtial ; 
fo PrIDE, Vanity, and SELF-DECEPTION, 


| 2 from the approach of nge 


' Trxeopogvs, 


Fear b it not, my Lord, a matter of . 
ficulty, to engage this valuable auxiliary ? 


Mr. De FsxzLon. * 


— Ox, rather, to perſuade ourſelves to em- 
ploy him— for there the difficulty lies 5e · 
fore he can be brought over to our party, he 
requires ſo many mortifying conceſſions, that 

| werreje his ſervices, becauſe we are unwill» 
ing to purehaſs them at ſo dear a rate, 


Turo- 


G 


THaropDosIvUs.. 
1 p 


Ver ſurely, my Lord 


Mr. De FExELON. 


Tux are but imaginary poſſeſfions that 
he requires us to part with, —lt is very true; 
and, for that reaſon, one would think the 
terms not hard. The dominĩons of VaniTY, 
like the gardens of Armida, are purely ideal, 
and may be given up without loſs. "ay 


Tuxopostus. 


AnDd yet, poſſibly, we are indebted to this 
ſame V An1TY, for half the happineſs we en- 
joy,—-Does not the whole art of happineſs 
conſiſt, ptincipally, in being well deceived ? 


Mr. De "IRENE 


You have drawn me upon 'a rock that 1 
Wiſhed to avoid. —For the ſake of Tzaurn 
F | and 


| 
[ 
| 


\ my * 
. Tꝙà 
\ tn. Ys x 


| and VirTue, I am willing to perſuade myſelf 


that it is not ſo z—certainly, we are not de- 
ceived- when. we derive our happineſs from 


the cultivation of theſe, —At the ſame time, 
1 will own, that, ſuch 4s the weakneſs of 


human nature, there are a thouſand denten 


neceſſary to give a reliſh to life, in the com» 


poſition of Which, deceit has a principal 
hand —But what the Engliſh poet cally 
« The ſober Certainty of waking Bliſs," that 


muſt undoubtedly flow from the exerciſe, or 
the refleQion of what is real and ſubſtantial, 


TxRxoDoSRIUs, 


Ir ſhould ſeem, then, that there ure wes 


ſources of happineſs, one from which the 


imagination derives fancied entertainment 
and unreal pleaſure; another that, ariflng in 
conſcious virtue, yields to reaſon and reflec» 
tion a more genuine delight, 8 


5 . p 4 Mr. l 
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Mr. De Faxx kon. 


EvipENTLY—and we may drink at both 
theſe ſources: But we ſhould make it our 
cars, that the fountains of imaginary pleafure 
contain nothing, that may tend to inebriate or 
diſorder the mind, 


'Taroponus, 


Can they ever be attended with ſuch con- | 
ſequences ? 


Mr. De FavtLov. 

Too frequently they are.— The imagina» 
tion may be indulged, till it ſhall acquire an 
habitual empire over the underſtanding.—A 
man whoſe genius and temper are naturally 
warm and fanciful, may give himſelf up ſo en» 
tirely to the ſweet influences of enthuſiaſm, 


that the powers of cool reaſon and diſcern- 
F.2d ment 


t 6 3 
ment ſhall be greatly jnvalidated, if nat 


" * 


. wy - Conſtantia, how this 
| ſpeech affected me.— At that moment the 
affair of Madame Guyon occurred to me, and 
I wept to think, that my amiable inſtructor, 
in his own perſon, bore teſtimony to the 
truth of his obſervation. | 


Tur remaining part of our converſation, 


with my anſwer to ſome paſſages in your laſt 
880 ſhall follow this without delay. 1 


Avizv 1 
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LETTER VI. 


Tukopostus to ConNsTANTIA. 


[ Conctaue my tears as well as poſſible, 
while the good prelate thus proceeded. 


| Mr. De Fanzton. 


EveRy principle acquires force and influ- 
ence from habit; and if it be, as it certainly 
muſt be, for our happineſs, to live under the 
dominion of Reaſon, we ſhould take care to 
exerciſe and conſult it upon every occaſion, 
Thus it will acquire ſtrength and efficacy, 
and our obedience to its dictates, will be- 
come e from habit. 


Wee | 
THe dictates of Reaſon are undoubtedly 


the laws of life, —Bur, in general, my Lord, 
* 3 bow 


J 


how impotent and ineffectual What avails 
ber legiſlation, when the Will, the executive 


power, ſeems not to be in her intereſt ? 


Mr. De FensLow. 


Taz Vill muſt be gained over by art, and 
management. Where Reaſon has not eſta- 
bliſhed her empire, ſhe muſt do it by degrees; 
—exert her authority in little and indifferent 
things—make mock-fights with the enemy, 
and have recourſe to every other gradual and 
perſuaſive method, which are made uſe of 
to reconcile us to taſks of difficulty. | 


THEODOSIUS. 


Tuts method, indeed, my Lord, is the 
moſt promiſing; but it ſeems chat we either 
want ſkill, or inclination to apply it. We 
always confider reaſon, as impoſing her die: 
rates with a magilterial. ſpicit,-She ſeems to 


: approach 


approach us with an air of rigid honeſty, rude 
and unpoliſhed, as the dictators from che 
plough.— 8 


Mr. De F8NELON> 
An did the ſame ſimplicity of manners, 
which diſtinguiſhed the age of Cincinnatus, 
prevail at this day, ſhe would be as ſucceſsful 


too. — Alas! Theodoſius, to the loſs of that 
ſmplicity z to our deviation from. nature, we- 


owe the greateſt part of thoſe evils whereof _ 


we complain. I think-the precept moſt eſſen- 
tial to the happineſs of human life, is, 
« Live agreeably to nature.“ | 


Txx0D0$1Vs; 


Tais precept, my Lord, appears to want 
a comment, -May I have the happineſs to 
hear the Acchbithop of N n from 


ſuch a text ? 


F + Mr.- 
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Mr. De Fenton, 1 


Marunz herſelf will ny be the beſt 
commentator. She, as well as RE A80N, ſeems 


to have her conſcience in the human mind, | 
| which fails not to reproach us with every 


breach of duty. 


Alas! my friend, how often do we do vio 


lence to NAxuxt, and caſt her dictates he- 


hind | What artificial miſeries do we lay up 
for ourſelves, from the indulgence of imagi- 
nary wants e are not content to ſearch for 
' happineſs within the ſphere . of natute t 


uppears to be barren and inſipid : — we fly 
for it into the more ſpacious and ſplendid 


circle of Art; we are amuſed and diſſipated 
in the ſearch ; but we never find the obje 
we are in queſt of, —Ar length, weary and, 


diſappointed, we look back to the long- -for- 
ſake 


£8 
faken walks of Nature; ſorry that ever we 
deſerted them, and ready enough to compli- 
ment them with thoſe pleaſure-yielding 
qualities which we ſhould now be glad to 
fd. But this laſt hope proves frequently 
vain ;—By being long accuſtomed to arti- 
ficial habits, we have loſt all taſte for ſimpli- 
city, and what might eaſily have engaged our 
affections when young, we behold with aver- 
ſion in the decline of life, | 
| | 3 


' TrxoBD0s81Us. 


I UNDERSTAND you, my Lord, Vou 
would adviſe me to cultivate the love of Na- 
ture, and to plan my life upon her ſimple 
model, while yet I am young, j 


Mr. De Faxgtow, 
+ TI wouLD—for the reaſons I have already 


mentioned; —becauſe in her walks you will 
: find 


e 
find the only genuine, the only homs · ſeſt 
happineſs z which, however, you will be its 
capable of attaining, ſhould you defer the 
application, till the habits of artificial life 
have deprived you of all reliſh for natural 
; enjoyments, 


© a 


FTukopostos. 4 


Tus wiſdom and experience of my ve⸗ 
nerable Inſtructor would be ſufficient to con» 
vince me of the truth of theſe obſervations; 
but I think I have, within the little limits of 

my own attention, ſeen the laſt confirmed In 


many inſtances, 


Mr. De Faxaton, 


tr muſt be obvious to every perſon who 
makes the leaſt remarks on life, that thoſs,. 
who have long lived in the circle of Vanity” 
p | can 


i 
\ A t : 
| 


f 25.1 


can never quit it, Not that they fill: find 
their account of pleaſure in it; but that they 
are unfit for, and incapable of any other 


mode of enjoyment.— What veterans do we 


behvld buſy. in the purſuit of the moſt con- 
temptible trifles | What a diſgrace to human 
reaſon, to behold a countenance, furrowed 
with age, diſtorted with chagrin over an un- 
ſucceſsful game | How diſguſtſul to hear « 
matron weighed down with years, diſcourſing 
like a girl, on the ſrippery of modes . Theſe 


are the unavoidable effects of purſuits ha- 
bitually valn.— 


Bur when I would adviſe you, T'Mn0- 
Dodtus, to live agreeubly to nature, It Is not 
alone that I would ſave you from frivolous 
purſuits and fantaſtic ſollles.—LIſe is not to be 


„left unaQive z and by eſcaping ſeductlon Into 
the path of vanlty, you will, of courſe, take 


that 


1 


that of wiſdom. To do this, indeed, and to lies dor 
agreeably to nature, are terms of almoſt the fre 
ſame meaning. For the end of wiſdom, i a en 
rational and laſting happineſs, which is only 
to be found in aQing conformably to the pur. 
poſe of our exiſtence, and in treading in thoſe 

paths of truth and ſimplicity, which natute 
| has pointed out. 


1 
* 
1 
- 
- 


Hung my ever revered Inſtructor ended hly | 
, welcome leſſons.— I could have ſpent a life In 
hearing him and thereby ſhould have found 


that happineſs, which he taught me how to . 
obtain. 


Two ends are anſwered by thus commits 
| ting his precepts to writing z which I have” 
f ; nh done 
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done without much difficulty, as they art yet 
freſh upon my memory. — The pen is an excel 
lent memorialiſtz and, while I am writing 
them for you, I eſtabliſh them more OP 
in my own Mind, — 


LzT me now turn to your laſt dear letter, 


which is not yet three days old, though ſo 
much has been written ſince I received it, 


Ar Au, my ConmAnTIA | (I addreſs you | 
as my heart ſuggeſts) this delightful Inter- 
courſe may not be of any long continuance, 
notwithſtanding your kind and tender ſollel⸗ 


tude, that our bl may not be Inter- 
rupted, 


Tux fathers of Conſtantia and of Theodo- 
ſus, though thelt ſituation In ſome meaſure 
draws them into a ſpecious interchange of 
eivilities, are of tempers and ſentiments fo 
totally different, that whenever they meet, 


methinks I can diſcover in each, a ſtifled con» 
tempt 


e 
tempt of the other. This gives me ſnexpre(. 


ſible mortification, us I am (ſenſible that this 


contempt in both, ariſes from motives equally 
inſignificant z the one valuing himſelf on the 
ſuperiority of his fortune, the other on * 
advantages of his birth. 


Misraxzu men |— What are the diſtine- 
tions that place one man above another 
Not wealth, or titles certainly. Genius, 
wiſdom and virtue alone, have this diſtinguiſh- 
ing power; for theſe alone are capable of 
enlarging and ennobling the mind, and of 


exalting the human capacity as high a'it 


will go. 


How long this ſmothered contempt will be 


ſuppreſſed by politeneſs, I tremble to think 
Upon the leaſt failure of teſpect in either 


party, it will burſt into a ftorm—and—ab ——= 
then, my fair friend !—then, farewell this 


dear 


dear 


well 
con\ 


n 
dear and happy intercourſe of letters . Fare- 
well the delightful freedom of our morning 


converſutions I he ſweet /gour at noon 


otto le ſreſche fronde ; 
Del freſco faggio— | 
and the walk at evening through breathing 
beanfields, - Ah | enchanting walks, Con- 
5TANTIA | when Fancy, heightened by the 
ſurrounding beauties of nature, gave to all 
our diſcourſe the happieſt enthuſiaſm | 


SHOULD I not tremble, even at the poſſi- 
bility of loſing a happineſs like this ? 


Bur let us not aid ourſelves with di- 
tant evils ! (O that they were far diſtant l) 5 


I will think no longer of them, but quitting 
thoſe tenderly-anxious thoughts, which the 
beginning of your kind letter ſug 


will 


—— — —— 
= 


— — —' 
5 


— —— —ůp — — 
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will proceed to that part of it, where you 


obligingly propoſe a queſtion, "ng call upon 


me for an anſwer. 


I am, indeed,” of opinion, that the pro- 
feſſors of religion hurt it's intereſts by pur- 


ſuing them too cloſely ; particularly, when 


they make a merit of unnatural and unneceſſary _ 
ſevetities. Vet this unfortunate doQrine has 


thrown it's galling weight on the eaſy yoke of 
Chriſtianity, almoſt ever fince it's publication. 
— The 'fathers, thoſe fathers in whom' the 
church has placed ſuch an implicit conh-" 


dence, gave to that religion, which was 


meant to enlarge and humanize the mind, the 


meaneſt and moſt contracted ſpirit and prin- 


ciples. Some diſgraced it by the vileſt 


quibbles 4 and miſquotations z others loaded 


it with the moſt ſuperfluous ſeverities, for- 


1 See Juſtin Mattyr's ridiculous apologies for the croſs, 


/ 


bidding 


y 


Fon 
bidding the ,uſe of natural and lawful plea- 
ſures ® 3—nay one + even goes ſo far, as to- 
declare, that the Patriarch was deemed: 
worthy of a heavenly viſion, only becauſe he 
lay his head upon the hard pillow of a ſtone, . 
and what he did ffom neceſſity, adviſes. us 
to do by choice, One 1 has fallen into the 
moſt idle and abſurd ſpirit of allegorizing the 
plaineſt literal narratives, facts, and precepts ; | 


another §, . with equal abſurdity, adheres ſo 
cloſely to the letter, that he tells us the devil : 
invented buſking to give God the lie, becauſe - 


it is ſaid, that a man cannot add one cubit to 


his ſtature, —In ſhort, my friend, theſe lights 
of the church were, in general, the moſt 
miſerable. fanatics, . ignorant, puerile, and 


* Athenagoras, Jerom, Cyprian, K.. 
+ Clement of Alexandria, —» 

: t Origen, - 1 ag | 

| $ Tentulla, | 


You, . 29 8 cruel, 


— — — —ñ — — Ne a ee fl 2a —U „% — 


E 

eruel. No wonder, therefore, ir hol 
who conſider them as guides, ſhould" tres 
in theit fleps, No wonder if they Thbuld 
cheriſh ignorance, folly, fahaticiſm, and every 


zeal, 


; : UnpousreDLyY, my fair Reaſoner, thele 


miſguided ſeverities are ruinous to the real 
intereſt of religion; and its profeſſore, as 


you obſerve, have certainly hurt thoſe intereſts 


by purſuing them too cloſely. 


| SLavren and broken ſpirits may thus, in- 


deed, be impoſed upon but where is that 


Free will- offering, that rational and liberal 
worſhip, which founded in an intelligent faith 


and gratitude, does real honour to the deity ? 
uch a worſhip can never be paid, till the 


mind, reſcued from the tyranny of an impoſed 
5 belief, 


mo 


* 


ridiculous effect of blind and ſuperſtitious 


5 
23 ww — F 
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_ belief, coi the ries of thinking wad. 
concluding br 


Ir ok, therefore, be for the real inte- 
reſt of religion (if that intereſt may be allow - 
ed to conſiſt in the promotion of a rational | 
worſhip, and an- intelligent faith) that the 
mind ſhould de ſet at large; and Father 
M-— would by no means loſe his account 
in it with regard to your piety, though 
he ſhould, as you fay, give you a little re- 
- ſpite, and ſulfer you to diverſify your reading 
and your ſtudies : For, what you obſerve is 
certainly juſt z and you would not only returk | 
to the attentions of religion with greater ala. 
crity ; but, by enlarging your moral and na- 
tural knowledge, you would acquire new and 
nobler principles of devotion, from beholding 
the wiſdom and benevolence of your Creator, 
diſplayed throughout the moral * the na- 
| tural world, 


OO; Bur 


f 
Bor whether you: can obtain this indul. 
gence from your conſeſſor or not, you will by 


all means ſecure this letter from his inquiſi- 
torial eye; otherwiſe, the fate not only of 
the letter itſelf, but of the writers ny be 
ſomewhat dubious, 
I 8miILED at your wiſh, that I were ap- U 
pointed your confeſſor in the room of Father 
M——, 17 1 thought you ſincere in that 
wiſh, I ſhould have very little inclination to be 
ſatizhed ; for, believe me, I had rather ſtand 
in any other relation to you, In one reſpect, 
however, I ſhould be gratified by this ap- 
pointment,—l ſhould learn the ſtate of your 
heart; and be aſſured I would govern it with 
abſolute ſway,—that would be a' circum- 
ſtance worthy my ambition, —Adieu ! my 
_ amiable friend, and remember that if ever 
I am | honoured wich the at ovementioned 


FO. . 
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appointment, I will make it my queſtion, 
whether you were lincere | when you ex- 


"7 


preſſed r 


* 
* * Ll 
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ConsTANTIA to TyEODOSIUS, | 


of misfortune have you conjured up! lay 
them ; for heaven's ſake lay them again, if 
you have any regard for my peace or happi- 
neſs, —Shall I tell you that the enjoyment of 
your friendſhip is very eſſential to both? 
Why ſhould I not tell you ſo ? Surely filence 


on ſuch a ſubject would be a kind of diſin- 


genuity | ! 


Tunis free and candid acknowledgment is 


the only return J am able to make, for all . 


that induſtry of kindneſs I have experienced 
from 
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T HAVE a thouſand things to ſay ; but g 
where ſhall I begin, where end ?—My ö 
heart dies within me, when I think of ſome 
paſſages in your laſt—what dreadful ſpirits 


tl 


* 1 
from Tux oO. Poor and inadequate is 


the reward, but what can I do more ? Is it 
in my power to return thoſe leflons in kind, 


by which I have been ſo much delighted, I 
hope, profited ?—Exalted Mgrgliſt ! amiable 
and excellent Philoſopher ! what a loſs would 
ConsTAnTIA ſuffer, if deprived of your 
friendſhip ! To you ſhe owes every valuable 
ſentiment, and almoſt all the little know - 
ledge ſhe can boaſt ;—whatever, in your 
kindneſs,. you are pleaſed to auen, with 
praiſe; all, all is yours : 


3 f IR del frutto | 
Naſce di me; da voi vien prima il-ſeme;+1 
Jo per me ſon quaſi un terreno aſeiutto, 
Colta da voi; e' pregio e voltro in tutto. 


How infinitely am I obliged to you for com- 
municating ſo minutely your converſation with 
the excellent Fenelon ! every word of that 
8 G 4 | prelate 


[81 


prelate deſerves to be written in letters of 


gold. What fublime philoſophy | What en- 


larged morality ! What ſtriking lineaments 


of human nature, and human n 17 
pear in all his works' A 


Bor I am i with the vene- 


rable man, when he explains and enforces his 
precept of living agreeably to nature, felt 
the truth of his obſervations without the aid 
of experience,—And ſhall I appear vain, 
when I tel] you, that T have always retained 


certain ſentiments, that were of a colour with 
thoſe of your noble friend :— I have always 


thought that not only the moral, but the re- 


ligious bappineſs of human life, was beſt 
cultivated by that ſimplicity of manners and 
deſires, which would always attend the love 
and purſuit of nature. Admire with me the 
following paſſage, which deſcribes the happi- 


neſs of the man who leads ſuch a life. © 
Pl 
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E'l dubbio, e'l forſe, el ene el pic, ts 


Nol.poſfon far, che non iſtaà ſra loro; | 
Z col vero « col ſemplice iddio la, 
E'l ciel propizio alle ſue voglie piega. 


N 


I think the ſentiment, in the third-quoted 
verſe, of uniting the idea of a Gop with 
ſ\ Truth and Simylicity, remarkably beautiful. 


You ſee. I have already profited by the 
Academician's letter, and have not neglected 
the amuſements of poetry and the Balles Let- - 
tres, —T am willing to aſcribe to this elegant 
courſe of reading, ſtill greater advantages 
than he has allowed it, and am of opinion, 
that the beſt philoſophy and morality, is 
to be found in the works of the poets ; 
for with regard to philoſophy, I would gladly . 
be of opinion with the Engliſh a where | 
he ſays, 


* 


How 


[ #] 
How charming is divine philoſophy |... 
Not harſh and erabbed as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's Jitel 


I would willingly perfuade myſelf, that the 
beſt poets, are capable of inſtruting us in 
every part of uſeful knowledge z for I find 


charm in their works, ſuperior to the pleaſure 


any other mode of writing affords me, 


WHETHER it is the power of harmony, or 
imagination, that thus leads me captive, I am 
at a loſs to know; whether it is the elegance 


of thopght, the tenderneſs, or the gentility 


peculiar to poetry, that delights me moſt, 1 


am unable to determine; but all together give 


me the moſt exquiſite, the moſt refined en- 
tertainment,—I wonder not that honours, 
next to divine, have always been paid to 
poets and that thoſe heaven-favoured ge- 


niuſes, have ever been eſteemed ſuperior to 
the 


11 1] 
the reſt of mankind, For my own part; 


if I ſhould: bring an offering to the ſhrine 
of any human Being, © Rooks be to that 


of 4 . 
Aviny ! 
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Tuxoposius to ContranTia. 3 
© Ha approbation of ContTanTa is 

more than the reward of worlds, and 
her favour more valuable. The utmoſt of my 
ambition has ever been to ſerve and oblige 
her, but why will ſhe aſcribe to thoſe ſer- 
vices, to thoſe poor endeavours to pleaſe, 


more merit than they can poſſibly have a claim 
to? Yet it is no wonder if ConstTANTIA, 


who poſſeſſes every virtue in the higheſt de- 
gree, ſhould carry her gratitude to exceſs, 


I wiLL not anticipate thoſe evils which my 
fears, poſſibly too induſtrious, have ſo often 
brought before me:; but, while this delightful 
correſpondence laſts, I will ſit down, with 


ſecurity, to enjoy the ſweets of it. 
NoTHING 


0 


t 6 1 

Norumo could be more nobly conceived, 
than the ſentiment of uniting the idea of a 
God with Truth and Simplicity.—To deify and 
adore thoſe amiable virtues, is certainly a very 
pardonable ſpecies of idolatry—if, indeed, it 
can be called idolatry; for we, certainly, 
worſhip the SurREuR ParFECTION, While 
we worſhip his attributes, as it is only in 
thoſe we can form any idea of him, 


AND yet it was from this ſource that Ido- 
Jatry, with all its troubleſome and pernicious 
conſequences, was derived of old. When the 
attributes of the univerſal Being were per- 
ſonified and exhibited by figures, the multi- 
tude, never capable of abſtracted thinking, 
numbered ſo many gods, 


Tux ſentiment of your poet hay, neyer- 


theleſs, great metaphorical propriety when 
divine 


14 ] 
divine honours are paid 6'Teuch and Sim. 
plicity, much, certainly, is done ny _ 
vice of virtue. anne 


As you are profeſſedly an admirer of fimple 
nature, I will venture to fend you à poem; 
which, on that account, I hope will be re. 
commended by the ſubject.— At leaſt, I am 
ſure, it has nothing elſe to recommend it; 
and let that declaration convince you, that [ 
have not the ambition to aſpire to the name 
and dignity of a Poet, or to hope that you 
vill bring an offering to my ſhrine, 


Wri 
ritten 
Vs 3 ; * 


. 


Written in a Cottage-garden, at 2 Village 
in Lorrain; and occaſioned by a Tradition, 
concerning a Tree of Roſemary. j 


ARrBUSTUM LOQUITUR. 


I. 
0 Tov whom Love and Fancy lead 
To wander near this woodland hill, 
If ever muſic ſmooth'd thy quill, 
Or pity wak'd thy gentle reed, 
Repoſe beneath my humble tree, 
If thou lov'k Simplicity, 


IL 


STRANGER if thy lot has laid, 
In toilſome ſcenes of buſy life ; 
Full ſorely may ſt thou rue the ſtriſe, 
Of weary paſſions ill-repaid. 
In a garden live like me, 
If thou lov'ſt Simplicity, 


FrLowrens 
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III. | 
Frowzxs have ſprung ſor many a yer 
O'er the village-maiden's grave, 


That, one memorial-ſprig to ave, ; 
Bore it from a- ſiſter's bier; 

And home ward-walking, wept'o'er me 

The true tears of Simplicity. 


IV. 


AnD ſoon, her cottage-window near 


With care my ſlender ſtem ſhe plae'd ; 
And fondly thus her grief 1 
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And cheriſh'd ſad remembrance der:: 


For love ſincere, and friendſhip bee | 
Are children of Simplicity. 1 


V. 


Wuen paſt was many a painful day, 
Slow-pacing o er the village-green,. 
In white were all its maidens ſeen, | 
And bore my guardian friend away. 
And wet was ev'ry eye to ſee | | 
The grave of ſweet Simplicity} _. +; - 
Ons 


Ons generous Grain * NET, WIR 
A You! th, whaſe fond and faithful wary 
With: many an artleſs ſigh confeſs'd, 090 
In ngture's language, that he lov'd. gy 
But, Rfanger, tis no tale for thee, 
Unleſs thou lov'f Simplicity. 
Bo NN an 
Hz died - and ſoon her lip was cold, 
And ſoon her roſy cheek was pale; . 
The village wept to hear the tale, 
When for both the flow bell toll'l—— 
Beneath yon flowery turf they lie, 
The lovers of Simplicity, 


” 90 | 15 


Ver one boon bw Fi awe Te 


Stranger, if thy pity bleed, 
Wile thou do one tender deed, 

And ſtrew my pale flowers o'er their grave? 
So lightly lie the turf on thee, ; 
Becauſe thou loy'ſt Simplicity! 


Vo t. J. F., M June 


1 3 


Tuns is ſuch a pllaſure in the 1 | 
of render Helknbholy add "pity ;" that Tet 
Houtd apo o1 of it Ton 4 fe 0 more 

than” 


. 4 


Tuxopostos. 


* * 
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* . * 1 * i 
#* | 4 


©. » "he flowery N! 4 es, 
that accompanies this was gathered from the | 
tree, whoſe n above verſes 


. 


Wy) 99 1 | 
* . 1 
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Coneramrra. to Turonguvs. | 
} . 0 


— thr, you could not 


oblige me mote then by favouring me 
wit any of your poetical produQions.— 
Your Village-maid js a piaure of rural 
dimplicity; as ſuch I ſhall preſerve it, to- 


gether with the flowery branch of Roſemary, 


hat accompanied it, for the ſake of the 


author. 

'Your' laſt fayour reminds me of another, 
which you ſome time ago promiſed, but have 
now, per haps, ſokget-— Von praiſed the 
Latin verſes of the celebrated Engliſh poet 
we.baye do ofjen admired, and called him the 
beſt writer in that language ſince the age of 
Conflanting, When I complained that I was 

* 2 unable 
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unable to read him in that language, you 
kindly promiſed me a tranlation of one of 
his fineſt Latin poems, which, I think; you 
called a Paſtoral Elegy on the death of one 
of his friends, whom he expected to have 
embraced on his return from abroad, but 


- found that he bad taken his n tothe 
diſtant country, 


' d , C 2 
* n 
4 1 A 


——from whoſe bourn : 


No traveller returns—— 


Such a ſubjeR. is Seu of great een 


of coding! it. Let me have one more 185 
of your kindneſs, in the execution of Jour 


., promiſe. n 


„ Aer 61 ole 
Conne. 
Og, 


* 0 . a ? 
; : 


"I. * 
„ v7 wo 
0 * 


What 


L 101 1 
wad bn 


bre n. # 
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Ed. to CongranTIa. 


= U 0 Py 4 q . FLY 
Tis Ir con ' «ws + 
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HAVE made haſte to oblige you ; there» 
fore,* you muſt be as OP: to Nos add a 
| have Wu, to . EY 


75 : * 4 If yo! 3 


T he baden part of Milto's Ergee 
Ls Dani. 


o rox the muſic of TR fe nd,: 
The ſtrains that died in Arethu/a's ſhades ; 
Tun'd to wild ſorrow on her mournful ſnore, 
When Daphaiz, Hylas, Bion breath'd no more! / 
Trans vocal wave ſhould every. note prolongs 5 
ee eee | r 


How ein a bh e Du Mon | 
dead; | 

What ſighs he utter'd, and what tears he hed 
"" 3 PIER | Ye 


[ 0 
Ye dim retreats, ye wandering 8 
Ve deſart· wilde bor wines to his woe: 


Where oſt in grief, he paſt the tedious day, | 
Or N rer the dull night —_ 7 


Twice hd th fs den duet b. 


* bore; . 
And Arne twite refigh'd his golden tote, IfT 
Unconſcious of his-loſs, while 'Tarrs1g 44 Or, 
To woo ſweet fancy in the Tuſcan ſhatte. 
Crown'd with her favour, when ke fought again 
His flock forſaken, and his native plain; 1 
Whew to lis o/4-Elm'y wonted ſhade return d- 
Say 


Then—then he miſe'd pan. friend—and 


mourn d. 

And go, he cry d, my tender lambs adieq! 
Your wretched maſter has no time for yon. Lik 
Wh 
| Vt ave tire powers Arise tn earth te Wy? The 
- Gods en they be who deſtin'd thee to die? Or 

Aud fhak thou mix with Hades of vulgar nume! 
Loſt thy falr honours, and forgot thy ſume / 

Not he, the God whoſe golden wand reſtrains 1 
Tho palo-ey'd people of the gloomy plains, Or 
Of Dawmon's fate ſhall thus regardleſs be, Wh 
Or ſuffer vulgar ſhades to herd with theo, Wh 


Then go, he cry'd, &. TW 
ha You 


5 192, J. 
vir whilg one Arain.my combing congue may; 


Not 4 Shepherd, ſhalt thou die, 
Long in theſe fields thy fame ſhall, flouriſh fair, 
And Da AIs only greater honours ſhare " REEL 
ro De only paper, vows de paid, 
While Pang: of Parts loyes.the village hade. 
If Truth or Science may ſurvive the grave, 
Or, what is more, à poet's dan 
Than br. +34 N 
Tazss, theſe are thine For me what hop i 
nn — 9 
Save of long ſorrow, and of anguiſh * 
For who, Mill faithful to my fide, ſhalbgo, 
Like thee, thro'-regions clad with chilling ſnow? 
Like thee, the rage of fiery ſummers bear, © 
When nature ſhrinks beneath the burning air? 
The lurking dangers of the-chace eſſay, + 
Or ſooth with ſong, and various tale tha day: 
Then go, 4e. 9 


To whom ſhall L my hopes and fonrs impart? 
Or truſt the cares and of my, beret, 
Whoſe gentle counſels put thoſe cares to light! 
Whose chanefu con verſo chont the tedipuy ug 4 
a H 4 'Y 
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The ſocial hearth when Autumn's treaſures lere 


Chill blow the winds without, and bro the bleak, þ 


elm roar, 
Then go, ce. 


Wen the fierce funs of ſummer no6ns invade, 
And Pax repoſes in the green · Wwood- Made, 
The ſhepherds hide, the 1 plunge don 

| the n 
And waves the hedge · row o'er the plowtnati's ſleep, 
Ah | who ſhall charm with ſuch addreſs refin'd, 
Such Attic wit, and elegance of mind?, 
Then go, Ke. „ | i448} v5 LES 


8 


© ».4* 0s £7 # 4 * 
+ 14S * 


9 4 „. 


Atas! now lonely round my Relds1 Aray 7 


And lonely ſeek the paſture's wonted way,' + 


Or in ſome dim vale's mournful ſhade repoſ - 


There penſive wait the weary day's low cloſe, 


While ſhowers deſcend, the gloomy tompeſt ruves, 
And o'er my head the Aroggling twilight waves, 


Then go, &c, 


Wust once fair harveſt cloath'd my eie, 


plain, 


Now weeds obſcene and vexing brawbles i ; 
The 


1 105 J 
The groves e and the cluſtering vine 5 
Delight no more ; for joy no more is mine. 

My flocks no longer find a maſter's cares. 
Een piteous as they gaze with looks of dumb 
\ deſpair, | ahold 1 

Tha go, kee. 


Tur hazel, Tenn has no 3 for 101. 


Nor yet thy wild aſh, lord ATA „ 
No more ſhall Fancy weave her rural dream, 


By Zaon's willow, of AMYNTaA's ſtream, 

The trembling leaves, the fountain's cool ſorene, 
The murmuring zephyr, and the moſſy green 
Theſe ſmile unſeen, and thoſe. unheeded play, 

I cut my ſhrubs, and careleſs walk'd rl ( 


Then go, &e. 


Mortvs, Who knows what fates the ſtars 
diſpenſe, / | 
And ſolves the grove's wild warblings into ſenſe, 
This Morsue mark d what thus thy me can 
move? | 
Some baleſul mos or ſome hopeleſs love! 


The 


"I 
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The ſtar, of SaTvRN oft DR als, 2 
And in, che dull, wc holds his lexden 
reign, 
Thy bo. 8 
\ 
Tas ee too, piteous of chai Shophend' 


7 0 
Came, the ſad cauſe ſolicitous t to know. 
Is this the part. of joeund-youtlethey. cry, 


That look, diſguſted, and that down: caſt eye? 


Gay ſmiles and loye on, that ſoft, ſeaſon walt; 
„He's ty ice a uretch whom beauty wounetor ls. 
Then £9, &. 


On gentle tear the Aan Crzonms gave, 
Cuuvokis the grace of Maio“ purple wa 
In vain my grief no ſoothing words diſarm. 


Nor future hopes, nor preſent $990 x can charm, 
Then go, Ke. 


* Milton ſeems to have borrowed this ſentiment from 


Ooarini: 


Che ſe t sſſale 2 la canuta ctate 
Amoroſo talento, 

Havrai dopplo tormento, 

E di wel, che potendo non voleſil, 
E di quel, che volen do no potral, ' 


TY TEST ER EC 


* 1 


The happien fidcks „ 
The ſame their ſports, their paſtures and heir lorerg 
None nja ue fayourite, os ſe leſto a friend 

80 Herd: tho various natives, af the main. 
And Padraus- drives im erosda hig fealy mia, 
The featherꝭd tribes too: find. an eafier, fate. 
The meanaſſ pam fill eos his mates 
And when by chance, or wearing age ſhe dies, 
The en loſs a ſecond choice __ 


Man, hapleſs man, "FIRE PUR FER 
The dire vexations that from diſcord fh , 
In all the-oouptleſs.numbere ab dis, kind. 
Can ſcarcely meet with one eongenial mind. 
If haply found, Death: wings tha fatal darts 
The-tendey union breaks, and bbs dens; 


* 


Au mel: ia) ma to go. 
O'er foreign mountains and thro! Mpine ſnow ? 
Too great the price to mark in Tinzx's gloom 
The mqurnful image of departed Rows |, 
Nay, yet immortal, could ſhe boaſt again 
The glories of her univerſal reign, — 

| 3 


oh 
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And all chat Mano leſt his fields to ſee, 
Too great the purchaſe to abandon thee! 
To leave thee in a land no longer ſeen!— 
Bid mountains riſe, and oceans roll between! | 
Ah! not embrace thee !—not to ſee thee die! 
Meet thy laſt looks, or cloſe thy languid eye! 
Not one fond farewell with thy ſhade to merke L. 
Nor bid thee think of thy furviving 3 | 
Then go, ny Da eile bh 


A'S 
3 


(4 * 
L 4 ' 


Ys T. wſear Shepherds, THT me „ this tear! 
Dear to the Muſe, to me for ever dear! 
The youth I mourn a Tx/cas title e 2h 
See * Lydian Lucca for her ſon deplore! 


O pars of extaſy when wrapt I lay 4 K 
Where Ano wanders down his flowery way, 
Pluck'd the pale violet, preſs'd the velvet mead, 
Or bade the myrtle's balmy fragrance bleed boy 
Delighted, heard amid the rural throng 
MenaLCas wore wich Lrcipas in ſong Ss 


® The Thuſcans were a bach of the Pelaſgi that mi- 
grated into Europe not many ages after the diſperſion. Some 
of them marched by land as far as Lydia, and from thence 

detached a colony under the conduct of Tyrſenus to "_ 
8 ; FT 


c 109 T | 
orr would 1 my voice the mimic brain ey, 
Nor haply all unheeded was my lay: 
For, Shepherds, yet I boaſt your generous meed, 
The ofier baſket, and compacted reed. | 5s 
FRANCINO crown'd me with a poet's fame, BN, 
| And tons taught his beechen 1 n ' 


Miivon; when he was | in Sh, had the 8 
peculiar good fortune, to find an age f 
geniuſes, and to be diſtinguiſhed by their 
favour in a very extraordinary manner. That 
poliſh which the young mind receives from 
the elegant ſimplieity of the claflicy, he - | 
joyed in the greateſt per fection- The con- 
ſiderable fund "of that kind of knowledge, 

- which he took with him into Italy, he had 5 
the happieſt means of improving and perſect- 
ing, in thoſe inſpiring ſcenes, where the fineſt 

. When Milton was in Italy, Carlo Dati was profeſſor of 
Philoſophy at Florence, — A liberal friend to men of genius 
and learning, as well foreigners as bis own countrymen. 
He wrote a panegyric and ſome poems on Lewis XIV. beſide 


=_ r trats, 1 p 
1 | writers 


T why 
weir Collin wow ahtic thr 
Thoſe ſcenes * aforded -the $#t-comment-6n 


The works of the Roman claffics, and 22 
ſhewed in all his Latin poems, that he taſted g 


their beauties in the moſt refined. degree. 


Tur friend: he bewalls in the charming 
poem, of which I have made theſe humble 
_ refforts to ſhew: you the beauties, was the dom - 
-yakiowof his early year ; and it is no wonder 
dnat Ke laments him wich fuch- patheticiten- 
 "eriibls: For friendſhips of that kind, Which 

-me nurſed under the ſunſhine of youngren- 5 
chuſiaſm, are always the moſt vigorous.— Are 
they not, my 'Convr auerin —I beende 
ae fort I am, '&c, | 


Tuzosostus, 


1 
LETTER XIII. 
Cons rAMrTIA to THz0D081Vs. 
FLEW with your letter to our favourte - 
alcove; and there with what pleaſure, 


with what avidity 3 Turonontus 
need not be told. 


PEE believe, that I 8 
to be entertained than to be inſtructed; for I 
ſcarce ever received fo much pleaſure from 
a letter of yours, as your laſt afforded me— 
yet what can be the reaſon ? It is not, cer- 


tainly, that I am jealous of your inſtructive | 


letters as giving you 2 ſuperiority I cannot 
charge myſelf with fo much pride. Nay, 
wete I not ſetiſible of thut ſuperiority, I muſt 
de ſtupid. indeed; — thus, however, I flatter 
myſelf on my penetration in being able to 

diſtinguiſh 


— —ͤ———— . — 


Philoſopher have been ſeaſoned with ſo much 
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diſtinguiſh it, and on my modeſty i in being 
ſatisfied with it; and thus, like many other 
good people, I am vain of being free from 
. 9 8 


Bur all 'the infiruione of wy nib | 


politeneſs, or conveyed in ſuch an inditect 
manner, that while I had all the opportu- 


nity of profiting by them, T could hardly 
ever diſcern that they were intended for my 
uſe.—If then your laſt letter pleaſed me 


more than any other, it is becauſe I am idle, 
and voluptuous, and take more pleaſure in 


poetry than | in philoſophy. e 


ver the genius of Maz-rox had ſuch s 


moral turn, that he ſeldom wrote poetry with- 
out writing philoſophy ; and even the paſtoral 


you have fo obligingly tranſlated, is not, I find, 


| without ſomething of it. How beautifully does 
he beiwail the loſt advantages of 8 | 


To 


L 
To whom ſhall I my hopes and fears impart, 
Or truſt the cares and follies of my heart? 


And alas 4 how truly does he lament that- 
man | | 


1 


In all the countleſs numbers of his Kind, 
Can ſcarcely meet with one congenial mind! 


Young as I am, I have felt the force of this 
truth, and have made many melancholy re- 
ſections upon it, aſter the painful, ridicu- 


obliged to pay and receive, from the ſillier 
part of my ſex. Horrid tyranny. of ſaſhian 
that-impoſes-this upon us ! What right can an 
equality, or a ſuperiority: of fortune give one 
lady to rob another of her time, ſenſe; and 
patience? I ſay her Senſe ; for the conyerſa- 
tion of fools leaves a tinQure of folly upon 


us. — What title has dreſs or figure to lay a tax 
Vo. I. TM | upon 


lous, triſling, and impertinent viſits I have been 


Mes 
| 9]. 2 
upon us for admiration? Do not they whox. 
pect this, inſult our underſtanding? And are 
not thoſe who pay it, the ſlaves of folly ? O 


that the ſhackles of cuſtom were once broken, 
and that we might chuſe our ſociety out of 


either ſex without cenſure, or inconvenience! 


JusT before I received your letter, I was | 


delivered from the moſt deſpicable and im- 
pertinent ſet of viſitors, that ever-diſgraced 
the name of good 'company, To me ſuch 
viſits are always viſitations. To the above» 
mentioned deliverance, you may; if y0n 
pleaſe, impute ſome degree of that extth- 
ordinary pleaſure I aſcribed to the peruſkl of 
your letter.— This I ſay, left I ſhould contrl- 
bute' to, make you, what you have ſo often 
made me, vain; and thus, at leaſt, you muſt 
acknowledge, that I outdo you in genetolity. 
. F Tao zn 240 2130 186 Vane 


lee 


7 *is 
An not diſpleafed with your obfervatioh, 
that young friendſhips are the thoſt tender. 
no doubt they are—for the friendſhips, like 
all other purſuits and attachments of yonth, 
have novelty to recommend them, paſſions to 
enliven, and enthuſiaſm to cheriſh them. — 
But ah ! my friend | {for once I will-ſay, my 
TRzonostos |) when, novelty is no more; 
when the paſſions ſubſide, and enthuſiaſm 
vaniſhes like a dream; will not the friendſhips, 
will not the attachments, that theſe principles 
produced, vaniſh with them 24 en 

fear it, n reed n 

Ma follia de mortli. Münden 847 
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2 Wo rei nt 
One thing, however, l wil freely acknow- 


ledge,” or rather boalt of, "that y Kos- 
ſhip for Tu BODO is, exdtufivety; founded 
1 I 2 on 


4 
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on eſteem. For this reaſon, I flatter my- 
ſelf, that it will laſt in all its preſent cordi-/ 


dlity—why ſhould it not? It has nothing to 
loſe, when the charm of novelty is loſt.—lts 


exiſtence, by no means, depends upon the 
paſſions z it has, therefore, nothing to appre- 
bend when they languiſh, or decline.-It de- 


xives not its ſupport from enthuſiaſm, and, 
conſequently, cannot ſuffer, when —_— 


dits away. 


Waits thus I comfort, I hope I do nat 


deceive myſelf, -But, ſhould even that be the 


caſe, let your ſagacity for once give way to 
your compaſſion, and do not undeceive me, 
This is, perhaps, the only inftance in which I 


could be ſatisfied with myſelf, for declining 
the report of truth, 


On22zvn, however, that I expect you 


will, with the utmoſt candour and ingenuity, 


reſolve 


2 . . nw, e 


(wm) 
reſolve ſome parts of my doubts, and tell ne 
freely, whether thoſe young friendſhips which 
are heightened by novelty, by the paſſions 
and \ enthuſiaſm, will not inevitably periſh 
with thoſe ſources that ſupport them, 


You ſee I have been at pains to induce-you 
to declare your ſentiments,. on this ſubjeR ; 
ſince I have removed the principal objeQion, 
that might have occurred to you, by decla- 
ring, that my friendſhip for you cannot be 


IP Io 


Aviv ! 


Cors AN TIA. 
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wr at Lag „ech yoo i e amid ovoid 
LETTER XIV.” w/v *. 
ek ee n 
17 Tuwodeerss to CONSTANT |: t 
Nie KR hin ſ 
\HOUGH there is nothing in whicts f 
Cons ranria has not a right. to com- 
mand her friend, and though, in every, thing, E 
it is his pride and pleaſure to obey her Jet. a 
he will own, that he goes unwillingly about 1 
the taſk ſhe has appointed bim. — . 
An! my dear, my amiable moralift ! It is q 
frequently the happineſs of man to ſhut his c 
eyes againſt the infirmities of his nature fe 


In thoſe circumſtances, where the knowledge 

of his weakneſs cannot ſave him from ſome 
real evil, that knowledge is of leſs value than 
Ignorance. 


Tar. | 


Lung 
Tur benevolent purpoſes of Providence, 
have concealed the future from us, that we. 
may not be interrupted in the enjoyment of 
the preſent ;; and it is, in many caſes, neceſ- 
ſary to our happineſs, that we ſhould imitate 
this ceconomy. of the Supreme Wiſdom, and 
embrace-thoſe innocent, pleaſures, which the 
ſeveral periods of life may afford us, without, 
enquiring too officiouſſy into their. cauſes, or. 
events, and without being too ſolicitous about. 
their duration. „angeles 


Manx, poſſibly, of our pleaſures, many, 
Lam ſure, of our amuſements, ſpring from 
ſuch ſources, as, upon enquiry, would be 
found to do little honour to a creature diſtin- 
guiſhed by reaſon, Their tendency, at the 

ſame time, is frequently as inſignificant as 

their cauſe, and both are n of a ſe- 
rious enquiiy ,. | 
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Tusgs are, indeed, enjoyments* ef 


higher; e chat may: bei eee 
attention; and yet, to enquire. into the pro- 


bability of their duration, might contribute 
very little to our haꝑpineſi.— 


sven, in particular, ate the connections 


of friendſhip.—Theſe are the property of 
man, and muſt, therefore, be frail, change- 
able and uncertain like himſelf. It muſt, 


conſequently, be for his eaſe to.ſit down un- | 
apprehenſive to enjoy them, without medi- 
eating on all the poſſible variety of evils, to 
which they muſt be expoſed, from a change 
of ſentiments and inclinations, and from the 


ſeveral contingencies of chance and time. 


* 5 


Ir is into the fate of young friendſhips, my 
ConsTANTIA, that you would lead my en- 
quiries. Theſe, indeed, are not the Jeaft | 


unworthy of our attention; for youth is the 
| ſeaſon 


1 0 
ſeaſon both of friendſhip and of virtue —Tf to 
a diſpoſition naturally not unſociable, we have 
added the advantages of a liberal education, 
we come into the buſineſs and ſociety of life, 
in general, better and happier creatures than 
ve are chen we leave it, : 


WI Rep into the world with liberal end- 
ments and benevolent affections, but the ex- 
perimental knowledge of men contracts the 
former and Rarves the latter, —Inſomuch that 
he muſt be poſſeſſed of a dilpolition more 
than ordinarily humane, who does not in ſome. 


degree become a miſanthropiſt before he 
dies.— may go further, and add, that he 


muſt have uncommon virtue and greatneſs of 
mind, who, with-unblemiſhed manners, and 
uncontrafted ſentiments, can fail with ſuch a 
corrupted crew down the current of life, | 


Man 
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Max is, in ſpite of all his reaſon, an imri 
tative creature, and what he has been long 
accuſtomed to obſerve in others, he will, 
with difficulty, forbear to admit in himſelf, 
By habit we may bring ourſelyes to behold: 


deformity without diſguſt, and by being long | 


converſant in ſcenes of enmity and inſincerity, 
the love of truth 222 bumankind wil inſen- 
fibly decay. 


. As WY 1 is the ſeaſon o fa 
cerity and benevolence, it. muſt, of conſe- 
quence, be the moſt promi iſing ſeaſon of friend- 
ſhip; for thoſe virtues are its beſt and fureſt 
foundation. | 


WIA love a benevolent man for our own. 
fakes, and a ſincere man for the ſake of his 
ſincerity, Eſteem for ever attends the union 
of theſe ;—that eſteem which my Convtan- 
1132 ; | TIA 


4 
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TIA — ye 
25 the ſourcg of her friendſhip | 4 


Tuvs, ah Caſuiſt, you ſee we have a 
ſufficient foundation where to ereQ-an early. 
friendſhip, excluſiye of Novelty, the Paſſions, 
and Enthy/fig/m 3 and we may juſtly conclude, 
therefore, that ſuch a friendſhip: may exiſt, 

though all fuch auxiliaries ſhould vaniſh or 
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Vr while theſe laſt, they undoubtedly 
yield us a more high-ſet pleaſure, as well in 
friendſhip, as in every other enjoyment. 


NeveRTHBLEss I know not whether much 
ought to be aſeribed to Novelty, which, in 
the cup of friendſhip, is, certainly, the very 
worſt ingredient. — Poflibly it may, for a: 
while, give a poignancy to the taſte, but the. 
. mellowing 


| 
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better and more agreeable flavour, 


Nu prevalence and activity of the paſſions, 
keep up that lively zeſt, and ardour of af- 
fection, which add to the readineſs of con- 
fidence, and are productive of a thouſand 


Ex TA, has an effect on friendſtlp 
proportionable to its influence on Love. 
It heightens it with the glowing ſentiments 'of 
imagination, and embelliſhes its real advan- 
tages with the viſionary charms of Fancy, and 
intellectual Refinement | 


Vir when theſe ſhall depart with depart- 
ing youth z while Sincerity and Benevelence 
remain, Friendſhip ſhall remain with them. 


A relle gion, which affords me the higheſt 
| con- 


1 
conſolation l am convinced that, in con- 
ſequence of thoſe principles, Cover AUTIA 
cannot ceaſe to be the friend of : 
| 8  Tnzopontes, 
. a 
i 
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FR LETTER, xv. . 


Conmanria to \ TazoDoaIVE, 


Ws AT a letter ! my friend, —If you 
have drawn a true picture of human 


nature, and if the knowledge of the world 
be really attended with the conſequences you 
mention, who would not live in ignorance? 


Ah | THtoDOAIUs | what fears | what un 


_ eaſineſs has your letter awakened I— Better, 
indeed, my Philoſopher, had you ſuffered me 
to continue in ignorance | — Better, and 
kinder, had you permitted me to enjoy my 
viſionary dream of the duration and improve- 
ment of human virtue Ah |! too penetra- 
ting friend . Too ingenious in the diſcovery 


of that weakneſs, it would have been hap» | 


pier to hide !--=You were ſenſible of this 
truth, 


„ © 
truth, and why would you gratify my im- 
pertinent curioſity, only to make me miſer= 
able To give me melancholy at and mortify- 


ing ideas of that life in which my lot 2 
fallen ! 8 


* 


Var, ſurely, Tnzopoutuy, the feet af- 
feQtions of Banavolance will not wear 
away with youth, lf the commerce of the 
world doth not corrupt the heart, ſurely, i 
will, till have room for ſo delightful a gueſt, 
I declare, that without one womaniſh fear, 
I would part with my being, rather n 
it on an other terms. 


: (3) 


Bur what ſuperfluous apprehenſion» do I 
entertain ? This dreadful ſhipwreck enn only 


happen on the tempeſtuous ocean of che 
world my bark, I am determined, ſhall not 


be expoſed to ſuch- ruin,—Safely ſhall-ir-fteer 
925 5 into 


e 
Norms and tompeſts, ,, ' 


$extoveLy and plalnly, my friend, you 


n 
have glven me ſuch ideas of mixing with the 

world, and of the inconveniences which at - 

tend It, that I, who-can boaſt no ſuperior I 

- fortitude, conclude, it muſt be my happlnoſh n 

to llye in ſolitary obſcurity, There I can em- ſ 

| brace your good prelate's precept, and Me v 

© agreeably to naturs.— There I ſhall be free If 

from the impertinence of Folly, and the cen- v 

ſoriouſneſs of Envy. —My precious hours will f 


not be ſacrificed to triflers ; I ſhall 'employ 
them in ſtudies worthy of a rational creature, 


O Tazopouvs | for thoſe delightful mo- 
ments that ſhall glide away on the halcyon» —-— 
wings of Peace and Tranquility :=for thoſt 
dear uninterrupted days of letters and leiſure, 
when the mind may riot in intellectual ſeſti- 
vity z 


a 
vity z and free from every low, every vulgar 
end Jubaſing care, may acquire that dignity 


and knowledge, which ſhall properly recome 
mend It to ſome higher ate of exiſtence | 


Wu ar luxury Is in the thought | even now 
I anticipate the happineſs I deſerlbe.— Even 
now, in imagination, 1 enjoy thoſe eaſy plea» 
ſures, that independence of mind and body, 
which ſolitude and liberty muſt afford,—T - 
look back on TyEoDos1Us buſtling in the 
world, pity him, pray for him, and tremble 
ſor his virtue. | 


| 


Avizu ! Apizu| 


ConsTANTIA, 


Vor. I. K 
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LETTER xVI.. W tay 
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Tas0ponvs to mm as 


NJOY thy dream, dear and amiable 
Enthuſiaſt | Enjoy thy viſionary 
ſcene | To rouze thee from thoſe delightful 
reveries, to break thoſe fancy-favoured ſlum 
bers, would be cruel, if not impious.” — Such, 
and ſo exprefſed were my ſentiments, on per» 


uſing your laſt dear letter. But Tendernefs 


muſt give place to Truth; — at leaſt in a cir» 
cumſtance ſo important, as that of laying 
down a plan of life, 


Tusxx is ſcarce any thing in which the 
mind is ſo apt to miſtake its true intereſt, as 
in projects of future happineſs.—lIt is, impoſ- 
ſible to know how we ſhall bear thoſe ſta- 
tions, or circumſtances, which we have only 
SN 12275 


1 
contemplated at an unaffecting diſtanee ; and 
yet, with an aſfurgnee that does more honoug. 
to our courage, than our diſcretian, we ven- 
ture to conclude, that thoſe appointments, 
or ſchemes of liſe to which we are perfectly 
ſtrangers, would infallibly Were out le · 
N 


In the mean time, we never conſider, that 
new ſtations, and appointments to which we 
have not been accuſtomed, muſt neceſſarily 
take us ont of our uſual train of ſentiments, 
actions, and attentions. This, however, will 
make-us wheaſy; for change, as Numa ob- 
ſerved, when he was invited to the kingdom 
of Rome, is always an evil, and we never 
ſeel it more ſenſibly, than in the mannet and 
cxconomy of life, 


WiTH reſpefk to.your ſcheme of living ſee 
cluded from the world, I ſhould: have con» 
| K 2 demned 


8 
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| gemned i it with the ſhort cenſure of a ſmile, 
bad I not paid ſo much deference. to your 
Reaſon and Judgment, as to conclude, that 
| thoſe ought to be appealed to on every argu»: 
ment that might 1elate to your ſentiments 


and reſolutions. 


Wur mz beautiful friend bpegipe -mmk; 
then, if I ſuppoſe that Fudgment to have been 
bribed by enthuſiaſm, when. ſhe. concluded 
that, by living alone, ſhe ſhould Zve In 
= to nature + * 


1 i, Madam, that by this you 
meant no more than, that ſuch a mode of 
life would exempt; you from thoſe external 
temptations, thoſe idle luxuries and follies,. 
which are apt to make us deviate from the 
paths of Truth and Simplicity, —But did you 
conſider, . that to live alone, is to live contrary: 
to nature?—A ate of ſolitude, is not the 

ib 1 4 natural 
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natural ſtate of man,—The' arguments I 


ſhould make uſe of to prove this are old and W 


obvious. That I may be leſs unentertaining, 
therefore, while I mean to ſet before you the 
inconveniencies attending yqur.ſcheme of life, 
I will give you a ſhort account of a lady of 

my own family, who formed the ſame reſolue, 
tions, and 12 them i in practice. ms 


' Tavs her ſtory is related in a manuſcript, 
Rill n among the family-papers 


60 13 an only daughter, was bred 

up under the auſpices of ALTHERIA, 2 lady 
equally diſtinguiſhed by her piety as A chri- 
ſtian, and her affection as a parent. The 
temper and genius of the daughter were 
naturally warm and ſuſceptible ; The offices 
and duties of religion had habitually inſpired 
her with ſuch a zealous and fervent devotion, ' 


that ſhe ſeemed to have: no happineſs, that 
„„ 


UT a 
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Hrn knowledge of Woche was little, of 
human nature leſs, She had, notwirhſtand- 
ihg, conceived an infinite contempt for that 
world, © which ſhe was utterly a Rranger, 
aud concluded, that to enter into the intereſts 
and engagements of ſocjety, would be a vo- 
luntary ſacrifice to Vice and F olly. TI 


| Evpocra was, in natural good ſenſe, beau- : 
ty, and a ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, equalled 
by few o women of her time.— Theſe qualitieg 
engaged the affections of ALpHENOR, 4 gen- 
tleman whoſe genius and penetration gave 
him a kind of intuitive . of bes 
human end 
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HI Gopdluted, NE ea intro- 
duce Eurer to Uno world, vr 70 cabin 
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the ſocial life jn her good opinion would be 


vain, He knew that it would be fruitleſs to 
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argue with her on the pleaſures ſhe had 


never known, and the miſeries the had never 
experienced.—He, therefore, did not exper 
tiate, either on the advantages of ſociety, ar 
the inconveniences of ſolitude ; for ſuch had 
been the condition of Evnocta's life; that 
as yet, ſhe was, in a great meaſure, a \ range? 
to both, 


ron the death of her parents, which 
happened before the had attained her r twenty 
fifth year, her fortune and manner ol life 
were at her own diſpoſal. —She now deter. 
mined to put in execytion a ſcheme which me 
had long meditated.— It was to retire, but not 
into à convent. A ſpirit of liberty had al- 
ways ſaved her from that ſacrifice, however 
induſtriouſly ſolicited by the emillatics a 
8 "NG 
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gun was poſſeſſed of an eftate, ſituated. in 
a very retired part of the province of C- 
Peigne; and there it was that the had deter- 
mined to live ſequeſtered from the world, 
with no other ſociety than an aged confeſſor, 


and, veceſſary domeſtics—Of the laſt the 


made a very few, and thoſe females, ſuf- 
ficient, 


£ by 
i * .* 2 
#5 0 hy - 


i Ar this criſis it might have been expected, 


that ALeHEnoR would have uſed his utmoſt 


addreſs to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, x 
By no means On the contrary, he encou- 


raged her i in her reſolution, applauded the piety 
of her purpoſe, and expatiated on the happi- 
neſs of ſolitary ſanQity, He aſſumed not the = 
- leaſt of the lover's character, but that of | the 

religious friend, 25 ey 


"Fama. 


ne menm he gained obe pbint, which. 
he had uſed all bis induſtry, all his art to 
obtain.—He had EupociA's 9 to 
, Pay her one viſit at the end of three months 
ales her reticement ; a favour which? was al- 
lowed to none beſide, either of her friends, 
or acquaintance, and which ALPHENOR him- 
ſelf, though through the mediation of reli 
gion, had ſcarce addreſs ſufficient to obtain. 


FL 


Evpocta retired. —She approached the 
confines of her eſtate with raptures, and 
paid a kind of idolatrous worſhip” to "the 


| venerable groves that ſurrounded her debt. 
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10 Hann FCAT ye innocent 18 W 
10 foreſters ye ſhall at once be the witnelles 
6 and the guardians of my repoſe. Enjoy 
” your vegetable exiſtence, ſeoure from the : 
bag pructien 
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# eruelties and the ravages of man "I me 
e fled from the evils of ſociety, to enjoy 
it peace and innocence with you—my unde- 
« ſigning friends ! my blameleſs companions! 
* often ſhall I aſſociate with you, and re- 
ce poſe under the kind protection of . 
« ſhade,” 


Wirn the ſame kind of enthuſiaſtic plea- 
ſure ſhe walked through the ſeveral apart · 
ments of her houſe, conſecrating each with 
a kind of nn <jaculation. | 


ron the firſt week of ber retirement, 
ſhe found ſufficient employment in the ceo- 
nomy of her family, and the diſtribution 
of their ſeveral offices to her domeſtics, 
The ſecond ſhe devoted wholly to reli- 


gious exerciſes and the N of devas 


tion, 
I HAYE 


1 7 
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1 HAYE been interrupted, and you will not 
at preſent be troubled with any further der 
count of mJ pious anceſtor. 


- Apinv! 


Txrongsrus. 
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Tuzoposzus to CONSTANTIA.. 
* . 0 BUT whatever is -apturons can- 
not laſt long: Thoſe exerciſes that lift the 
mind above its uſual pitch, if too frequently, 
or too long indulged, will, at length, either 
totally deſtroy it, or deprive it of that ſobriety, 


which is neceſſary for the preſervation of its 
due poll, 


NaTuRE ſeems, in kindneſs, to have 
guarded us againſt the inconveniences that 


might ariſe from hence, by ſhortening the in» 
fluence of joy, by inclining us to variety, and 
by giving the property, either of indifference, 
or diſguſt to every object, that has been too 
long, or too affiduouſly purſued, with whats - 


( 11 1 
ever avidity it might have been embraced at 
2 N ne 1 | 


; Tu * little ſociety to which Eodocta 
hal hitherto been accuſtomed, was a neceſſary 
relief from the aſſiduities of religious ſtudies 


and exerciſes z and, far from being any pre- 
judice, was, in reality, favourable to the inte- 
reſts of religion. lt is certain, however, that 
ſhe was of a different opinion, upon her firſt 
ſecluſion from the world ; but many weeks had 
not paſſed, before ſhe felt the inconveniences 
of her miſtake, if ſhe was unwilling to per- 
ceive the miſtake itſelf, 

I ; | _— l 
Tux exerciſes of devotion, by being too ſre- 
quently repeated, became languid and unaf- 
| feQing : Her mind, having been accuſtomed. , 
to communication, ſhrunk under the weighe-. 
of its own ſentiments ; and every ſucceeding 
day 


| 


1 
day approached leſs welcome, ind more feared 
than the former, me ots :byvigh » 
4 Wengen 
War ſhould ſhe do ? Should the rewri 
to that world ſhe had forſaken and deſpiſed} 
But a ſenſe of ſhame and pride roſe in ap- 
poſition to that thought, and ſtrangled it in 
its birth. WT o 


lx this difſatisfied and dejected ſtate, the 
recollected the appointment of ALrHENOR's 
viſit— with joy ſhe reoollected it, and re- 
membered, with a bluſh, the diticulties * 
had ſtarted * it. 


60 . rid ſhe, ſhall I conceal that plea- 

5 ſure, which I cannot but feel at the ſight 
of ALPHENOR ? If T expreſs my real ſentis 
ments, he will have reaſon to think his pre» 
« ſence of ſome conſequence to my happi : 
« nels; and if] receive bis viſit with an lar 
« difference 
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00 difference. equal- to that with which I re- 
« ceived the propoſal of it, I ſhall. do vie- 
« lence to that candour and ſincerity of heart, 
« which cannot bear even the ſhadow of diſ- 
| « (mutation, In the former caſe, I ſhould 
« appear a weak and unſteady creature to 
„ ALPHENOR,—lIn the latter, I ſhould be- 


« come inſupportable to myſelf.” 


Wurils ſhe-was thus meditating in what 
manner ſhe ſhould receive ber friend, the 
time appointed for his viſit was at hand.— 
But ALPHENOR did not appear—Maſter of 
every key to the human heart, he knew that 
if, by delaying his viſit to Eupocta, he gave 
it the appearance of uncertainty, that un- 
certainty would probably create an anxiety - 
on her part, which might not *. 
able to his deſign. * 4 


% 
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Tuts had the defired effect: Day after 
day paſſed away in the ſame ſolitary languor, 
| and Eupocta concluded, that the many ob- 
jedious ſhe had made to ALPHEenor's viiit 
had determined him at laſt, to think of it no 
more, —T'his reflection made her miſerable, 
and ſhe now wiſhed for nothing ſo ardently, 
as that the preſence of her friend would 
8 prove thoſe apprehenſions vain. 


Ar length be came.—A tear fell from the 
eye of Eupocia, when ſhe received him; 
| be obſerved it, and knew that he had now: 
nothing more to do, than to reconcile her to 
herſelf, and to enable her to acknowledge her 
miſtake without ſhame, or confuſion. 5 


Tross wants that invention or eloquenee 
could ſupply never diſtreſſed him long. 


„Borg, 


TN 


e yvi than it has been to me. How? 


eſſed Evpocta, 6 has ALPHENOK, been * 8 


00 Solitaire . | 
* 2 A * 3+ ? , 2 2 5 Oy of 
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1 Joſt the happineſs of Evpocta's g converſa- 
« tion,—lt was always my ambition to imi- 
cc tate her, —Shall ſhe, ſaid I, ſhall a woman 
te have fortitude to forſake the world, and! re- 
«ire ts ſolitiide;to prafliſe the ſublime duties 


e Lnoes, Madam,” faid he, « that x life. 
gel ſolitude has been more comfortable to 


« SUCH, 1e 1 have deen ever fince l 


on: of religion; and ſhall I not profit by the ex- | 


« ample of that virtue I cannot but praiſe? — | 
6 But alas! Madam alas! Evocta | hall | 


"NET" 8 


„ 60 War would ALPNENOR coafely 3 
« Thar either the miſeries and the-incon- 


e veniences of abſolute ſolitude, muſt be very, 


«« great, or that I muſt have an uncommon 


„ Vor. I. L Re hs « and 
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— wean of} te 
dme T have thus devoted, T have ied Iperit 
io happineſs, TE 
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gd, « How kind, id Auruaas, thu 0 
« + the unbappicl of your fries 1" | 
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i « I cannot, replied Hm . | 
2 compliment I do not deſerve. The tear 
« you obſerved had ſomething ſel6fh in it, — 
** ASPAENOR can have no weakneſs, that is 
not the weakneſs, of human nature; and, 
& could it be any ſatixfaQion to him to kaawy 
« that his friend has been as miſerable | in | 
10 fate of ſolitude as ; himſelf, his own inge- 
40 nuous confeſſion might countenance her 


in acknowledging it.” e Res 
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Fon a woman of my Cons rAnT IA“ pe- 
netretidn, it would-be needieſs to tranſcribe 
any more of the. above narrative; and it will 
be ſufficient to inform her, that from the 
union of ALPHENOR and n * 4 


diſtant deſeent, came 

% 
THEODOSIUS, 
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COnSTANTIA to TuzopogIvs. 


H ! Theodoſius | my guide [—my 
friend — my n cd | 
more [— po” 1 
| 2 e e 5 of 
Tur tear fwims in my eye — my heait 
ſwells ; and my hand trembles while I tell 
you, that you are—baniſhed-for ever from 
this place, and that I am „ | 
2 gow. | 


* 


ks hs ſhall 1 do? nothing ever 
can repair this cruel laſs—the loſs of a wiſe, 2 

a learned, and a virtuous friend! What has 
the world of equal worth —Deprived, for 
ever deprived of that preſence, which ealiven- 
$ | Wh ed 


. 
ed with invariable cheerfulneſs and- fenfible * 
ey [—of that converſation which never failed | 
to make the mind richer, the heart happier— 
and (O cruel extenſion of reſentment!) of | 
that prociegds. that inſtructive correſpondence, 


which,” as it afforded me the beſt means of ; 4 


cultivating and improving my mind, ought to 
| have been conſidered with gratitude by the 
very perſon who has forbidden it. | 


Bur of whom, or of what do I preſume to 
complain ? Duty reſtrains the remonſtrances 
of grief and the expoſtulations of ſotrow.— 
You are not now ignorant, that the quarrel 


you dreaded, has actually — with the 
| bittereſt recriminations, 


£ | beſt, and wot valu- 
able friend |—for ever to be remembered !— 
for ever to be regretted Accept of all I 
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'LETTER . f 
. ANA under Lal 
5 | To rene. 
—.—— 
ene 


1 ger td the mutusl regard of Thos 
bosivs and ConsTAG TIA. From fiire uk 
wong be knows, that the hand of that lady | 
is, by the appointment of ber father, in which, 
it ſeems, ſhe has acquleſced, within rwo days 
to be given to another. Txzoposus will 
make what uſe he thinks proper of this infor- 
mation, and. s0nclude that be receives it 


A mn 


60 ——— AS. 
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LETTER 


XX“. 


ens to o 


HE thought of my ConsrANTI4A, 

which has for ſome time been my only 
happineſs, is now become a greater torment 
to me than I am able to bear. Muſt I then 
live to ſee you another's ?=Death is in the 
thought; and, indeed, life itſelf i is now be- 
come a burthen to me. May you long be 
happy in the world, but forget chat there was 


ever ſuch a man in it as 


THEoDOSIUS» 


This letter, whit ien ſome little variations, is 1 
corded by the Spectator, No. 164, concludes the Correſpon- 
dente of TUTO DOs 10s and ContrANTIA, froth their firſt 
acquaintance to the — of Th novostue, 


END OF VOLUME I, 


